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HERE is no other army in the world quite like 
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ers some of the most interesting of this private corre- 
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to forward such extracts from private letters as give 
items of personal experience in camp, aboard the war- 
ships, on the battle-field, in long marches, and on weart- 
some gourneys. All correspondence that is sent us will 
be carefully looked over, and such extracts made for 
publication as will meet the plans of the editors. The 
names of the writers will not be published, tf a request 
to that effect accompanies the letter. For all matter 
printed xn The Outlook payment will be made, and all 
matter that ts not printed will be returned to the sender 
at an early date. The full name and address should 
accompany each letter sent. Address Editors Outlook, 
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The bombardment of Santiago, 
announced for Tuesday of last 
week upon the failure of the city to respond 
to General Shafter’s summons to surrender, 
was postponed at the request of the Spanish 


At Santiago 


General Toral in order that he might com- 


municate with the authorities at Madrid, and 
was not resumed until Monday of this week. 
In order to communicate he was obliged to ask 
permission to use the cable lines in American 
hands. Refugees from the city in great 
numbers took advantage of the armistice, 
hundreds of people surrounding all the for- 
eign consulates in the city and begging for 
the opportunity of a chance to leave. Mr. 
Ramsden, the British Consul, has steadfastly 
remained at his post, although his daughter 
declares that during the battle on Saturday, a 
week ago, when the troops were advancing on 
the city, shells fell in every direction about 
the Consulate. On Friday the white flag still 
flew over the Spanish lines. General Shafter 
had informed General Toral of the complete 
destruction of the Spanish fleet, and of the 
readiness of the American fleet to co-operate 
with the army in the reduction of the city. 
In the city the situation was becoming des- 
perate. Lack of provisions had brought a 
multitude of people to the point of starva- 
tion. It was estimated that not less than 
fifteen thousand people had left the city and 
were largely dependent upon the Americans 
for food, the troops in many cases dividing 
their rations with the refugees. Meanwhile 
General Shafter took advantage of the cés- 
sation of hostilities to strengthen the Ameri- 
can position, and to advance the American 
lines within four hundred yards of the Span- 
ish lines. Streams were bridged over, roads 
put in condition, heavy guns placed on 
elevated positions, and the general tone of 
the troops much improved by the opportunity 
of rest. Four transports loaded with sick 
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and wounded were sent to Key West, where 
an army hospital has been established. 


Before the expiration of 
the time for the bom- 
bardment of Santiago on Saturday, General 
Toral sent to General Shafter a formal offer 
to evacuate the city, provided his forces 
might retire to a point sixty miles to the 
northwest. This offer was promptly refused 
by General Shafter, who demanded an un 
conditional surrender. General Toral then 
asked that the terms which had been offered 
by him be submitted to the authorities at 
Washington, and General Shafter promptly 
complied with the request, extending the 
armistice until a reply could be received 
from the President. The reply came at noon, 
and was an unqualified approval of General 
Shafter’s demand, with instructions to accept 
no terms but the unconditional surrender of 
the city, the fortifications, and the Spanish 
forces. Diverse opinions were freely ex- 
pressed as to the probabilities of the surren- 
der of the city, but the impression seemed to 
prevail among those best informed that, 
while the Spanish officers in command were 
anxious to make the best terms possible, the 
Government at Madrid was unwilling to 
allow them any discretion, and determined 
to insist upon the defense of the city to the 
last extremity. On Sunday, the truce having 
expired, the Spaniards opened fire at a very 
early hour in the morning, but their fire was 
soon silenced. 


Fruitless Negotiations 


Everything on the Amer- 
ican side was ready for 
the renewal of hostilities. The dynamite 
gun, from whose destructive force much is 
expected, was in working order, a battery of 
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twelve mortars had been mounted and was 
ready for use, three batteries of artillery were 
posted on a ridge twenty-four hundred yards 
from the city, and two other batteries were 
nearer by a thousand yards. The St. Paul, 
with a reinforcing body of nearly three thou- 
sand men, had arrived, and such a disposi- 
tion of the American forces had been made 
as to render any attempt by the Spaniards to 
retreat from the city impossible. General 
Bates’s division, which held the extreme left 
of the American line, was moved forward 
four hundred yards in advance of its former 
position, and Admiral Sampson is quoted as 
having said that, if necessary, he would 
drop a shell into the city every two minutes. 
On Monday General Miles, with his staff and 
an additional reinforcement, arrived in Cuba, 
increasing the American forces before the 
walls of Santiago to about twenty-five thou- 
sand. On Monday afternoon the fleet shelled 
Santiago for about two hours, when the fire 
was discontinued. Apparently the range of 
the guns was too short, for, save in a single 
instance, when a shell dropped into a church 
stored with ammunition and combustibles, the 
fire of the fleet does not seem to have been 
effective. 


& 


One of the events of the 
week which has given 
the greatest satisfaction to the country was 
the exchange of Lieutenant Hobson and the 
seven seamen who composed the crew of the 
Merrimac for an equal number of Spanish 
prisoners. The Americans left the hospital 
on the outskirts of Santiago, where they had 
been confined, in charge of a Spanish staff- 
officer, and were conducted to the place of 
exchange between the American and Spanish 
lines on foot, but not blindfolded. The 
Spanish prisoners were brought to the ap- 
pointed place by Colonel Astor. They con- 
sisted of three Spanish officers and fourteen 
non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
were taken through our lines mounted and 
blindfolded. After the interchange of the 
customary formalities, the Spanish made their 
selection of a lieutenant in exchange for Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, and the two parties separated. 
As Lieutenant Hobson and the brave men of 
the Merrimac approached the first American 
line, which was occupied by the “ Rough 
Riders,” a low murmur ran from point to 
point like a rising wind, and in an instant 
every man was on his feet, disregarding the 


The Return ot Hobson 


admonitions of the officers, cheering wildly, 
and rushing madly over every obstacle for a 
chance to shake hands with the heroes of the 
Merrimac. Indeed, the greeting of these 
brave men seemed to involve almost as much 
peril to their lives as their famous exploit, so 
vociferous and violent were the expressions 
of admiration and affection. As the little 
company passed from point to point, cheers 
rose and fell about them like advancing 
waves, and it was noted that Lieutenant 
Hobson was not less hearty in grasping the 
hands of the colored soldiers than ,in grasp- 
ing those of the white officers. The warmth 
of the reception was so unmistakable that the 
returning prisoners found it difficult to re- 
Strain their emotions. Lieutenant ‘Hobson, 
with characteristic modesty, protested against 
this excess of honor, and declared again and 
again that the men who were greeting him 
would have done the same thing in his place. 
He was the idol of the hour, and the con- 
tagious enthusiasm which greeted him was a 
Striking expression of that generous admira- 
tion for heroism which is so characteristic of 
the American soldier and sailor in the pres- 
ent war. 


& 


Lieutenant Hobson tells a 
very graphic story of the 
sinking of the Merrimac. When he touched 
the button which was to explode the torpedoes, 
only three exploded; the vessel began slowly 
to sink ; she was all the time subject to a cross 
fire from either shore ; to escape this fire he 
directed all the men to lie flat on the deck 
until the ship’s deck had reached the water’s 
edge. 


Hobson's Story 


“*Not a man must move,’ I said, and it was 
owing to the splendid discipline of the men that 
we were not killed, as the shells rained over us, 
and minutes became hours of suspense. The 
men’s mouths grew parched; but we must lie 
there till daylight, I told them. Now and again, 
one or the other of the men lying with his face 
glued to the deck, and wondering whether the 
next shell would not come our way, would say, 
‘Hadn't we better drop off now, sir?’ But I 
said, ‘ Wait till daylight.’ 

“It would have been impossible to get the 
catamaran anywhere but on to the shore, where 
the soldiers stood shooting, and I hoped that by 
daylight we might be recognized and saved. The 
grand old Merrimac’kept sinking. I wanted to 
go forward and see the damage done there, 
where nearly all the fire was directed. One man 
said that if I rose it would draw all the fire on 
the rest. So I lay motionless. It was splendid 
the way those men behaved. The fire of the 
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soldiers, the batteries, and the Vizcaya was awful. 
When the water came up to the Merrimac’s 
decks the catamaran floated amid the wreckage, 
but it was still made fast to the boom, and we 
caught hold of the edges and clung on, our heads 
only being above water. 

“One man thought we were safer right there ; 
it was quite light; the firing had ceased except 
that on the New York launch, and I feared En- 
sign Powell and his men had been killed. 

“A Spanish launch came toward the Merri- 
mac. We agreed to capture herandrun. Just 
as she came close the Spaniards saw us, and 
half a dozen marines jumped up and pointed 
their rifles at our heads, sticking out of the 
water. ‘Is there any officer in that boat to 
receive a-surrender of prisoners of war?’ I 
shouted. An old man leaned out under the awn- 
ing and waved his hand. It was Admiral 
Cervera. The marines lowered their rifles, and 
we were helped into the launch.” 

Lieutenant Hobson’s reception of the honors 
heaped upon him was as modest as his achieve- 
ment was brave. He has quietly resumed his 
work again, using his skill as an engineer in 
determining what of the Spanish fleet can 


be saved. 


An interesting incident of 
the past week has been the 
arrival in this country of a large detachment 
of Spanish prisoners. The cruiser St. Louis 
dropped anchor in Portsmouth Harbor on 
Sunday morning with 746 prisoners on 
board, including fifty-four officers. All the 
commissioned officers have had the freedom 
of the ship, with the exception of the Gov- 
ernor of Santiago, who happened to be on 
Admiral Cervera’s flagship when she made 
her memorable and final voyage from San- 
tiago Harbor. The Governor refused to 
sign the parole, and was consequently con- 
fined in one of the cabins under guard. The 
remainder of the prisoners, with the excep- 
tion of the officers, wer® closely guarded be- 
tween decks. They received excellent treat- 
ment, although they were dressed in clothes 
of every description, most of them having 
come on board practically without clothing 
of any kind. Admiral Cervera remained in 
his cabin during the entire trip, showing 
many signs of the terrible mental strain 
under which he has been for weeks past, 
and of the grief which he feels at the loss of 
his fleet. The Spanish seamen frankly de- 
clared in many instances that they had no 
desire for any further fighting with Yankees. 
The prisoners will be held for the present in 
the vicinity of Portsmouth, but the officers 
will be taken to Annapolis. It is needless to 
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say that every provision will be made for 
their comfort. Admiral Cervera, in a con- 
versation with a reporter, expressed his 
admiration for America, and declared that 
the war had imposed a duty upon him which 
he could not do otherwise than discharge. 
The American fleet, in his judgment, clearly 
outclassed his own, but it was a question of 
fighting either inside or outside the harbor, 
and he chose to take the chances. 


ee The Newark, detailed as 
— the flagship for the East- 
ern Squadron, has gone to Santiago, and it 
is reported that she will sail directly from 
there with the other ships of the squadron 
for the Canaries and the coast of Spain. 
On her journey to Santiago she collided with 
the Dolphin, causing such injuries to the lat- 
ter vessel as to make a month’s repairs neces- 
sary. The occurrence was similar to that of 
the Victoria disaster in the Mediterranean 
some years ago, when that battle-ship was 
sunk by the ram of the Camperdown. The 
Dolphin was on her way back from Key 
West to Santiago, and was signaled by the 
flagship to come within hailing distance. 
The Newark turned directly toward her, and 
a glancing collision took place. Fortunately, 
however, the Newark’s rams failed to pene- 
trate the Dolphin’s. hull. Strangely enough, 
each vessel had volunteers as officers in charge 
of the decks. The disaster is naturally at- 
tributed to their comparative inexperience, 
and they have, in consequence, been assigned 
to other commands. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that we have thus far been able to 
move our own ships about in many and intri- 
cate evolutions without collision. 


The situation at Manila has mate- 
rially changed in that our position 
has been strengthened by the arrival of the 
first transports with troops. The troops have 
been landed at Cavite. It is reported that 
the first effect of their arrival was the sudden 
departure of the German squadron from 
Manila Bay—a large squadron which had 
been assembled to protect the persons and 
property of a very small group of German 
subjects. The arrival of an American army 
to reinforce an American fleet obviated 
that necessity, if it ever existed outside 
the diplomatic brain. It is difficult to divine 
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the intentions of Germany in the Philip- 
pines. There are many reports, especially 
from English sources, of her determination 
to take advantage of the situation to gain 
a foothold in the Philippines, to the ex- 
tent, at least, of securing a coaling station; 
and there have been rumors of an agreement 
between Germany, Russia, and Austria in 
regard to a co..mon line of policy to be pur- 
sued by the three countries in the disposition 
of the Philippines. Several of the Russian 
newspapers have gone so far as to urge the 
necessity of some kind of. intervention at this 
stage of the war. All these reports, however, 
are of doubtful origin and authority. Russia 
has intimated quite clearly that she is indif- 
ferent as to the fate of the Philippines, and 
the German Government continues in every 
way to express its friendship for this coun- 
try. While it is undoubtedly true that the 
appearapce of an American navy in the Far 
East and an American army in possession of 
Oriental territory have very seriously agitated 
the Great Powers and have made diplomats 
extremely nervous, it is very doubtful if 
any one of these Governments will take any 
step which will give serious offense to this 
couatry. 


& 


The extraordinary “ opera- 
bouffe”” which Admiral 
Camara is playing in the Suez Canal continues 
to amaze and bewilder Europe. After hav- 
ing taken the fleet from Port Said to Suez at 
an expense of about two hundred and forty 
thousand dollars in the way of tolls, he has 
now paid the return toll, amounting appar- 
ently to about one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and has returned to the 
point from which he setout. It is announced 
that when the entire fleet has reached Port 
Said it will return to Spain. The New York 
“Sun ” suggests that Spain ought to make a 
special arrangement with the Canal Company 
and secure commutation rates. Meanwhile 
the fleet which is to sail for the Spanish 
coast under the command of Commodore 
Watson is making its preparations for de- 
parture, and is regarded as amply able to 
take care of itself in case it should meet the 
surviving Spanish squadron. 


Rumors of propositions 
for peace come every day 
from Madrid, and are immediately followed 
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by official denials. The probabilities are that 
the Government of Spain desires to make 
peace, but is afraid of revolution at home, 
and that it is endeavoring to accustom the 
Spanish mind to the idea of peacemaking by 
preliminary reports thrown out as feelers, 
at the same time avoiding the danger of 
political revolution by official denials. The 
course which the Government pursued in 
Santiago in compelling a hopeless resist- 
ance in order to satisfy what Spain calls 
national honor, but what in America we call 
public opinion, illustrates the mood of mind 
of those in authority. To this fear of public 
opinion may probably be attributed the semi- 
official report that the Queen Regent is op- 
posed to peace negotiations at the present 
time. It is needless to say to our readers 
that it is hopeless for Spain to attempt to re- 
tain her hold upon her colonies, either eastern 
or western. If, with three fleets, she could 
not contend successfully against the Ameri- 
can navy, she certainly cannot do so with 
two of them destroyed. She may delay the 
surrender of Havana, she may cause much 
loss of life, both Spanish and American, but 
she can no longer reinforce her armies either 
in Cuba or the Philippines, while our oppor- 
tunity to reinforce our troops is practically 
unlimited. Negotiations for peace will prob- 
ably be opened as soon as the Spanish Ad- 
ministration thinks it possible to open them 
and avoii the peril of revolution in Spain. 
If it had not fed the people on lies in the 
hope of breaking the popular effect at home 
of our victories abroad, it is not impossible 
that such negotiations for peace would have 
already been opened. The resignation of 
the Ministry is not likely to inaugurate a 
radical change of policy. 


The Outlook in its issue of 
June 4 pointed out what it 
regarded as some justifiable criticisms on the 
administration of the war, under the control, 
if not by the direction of, the Secretary of 
War. It is evidert from the press that the 
impatience with apparent incompetence in 
management felt throughout the coun'ry at 
that time has been increased rather than 
diminished by subsequentevents. Although 
it was known long before the declaration of 
the war that war in Cuba was imminent, and 
although the money was in the President's 
hands to prepare for war, no contracts were 
even given out to provide the soldiers with 
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proper garments for a Cuban campaign, until 
after the time when soldiers should have em- 
barked for Cuba. The delay in furnishing 
transportation for the troops was commented 
on by the press generally atthe time. There 
was further, and it seems to the layman un- 
pardonable, delay in providing transportation 
for the necessary reinforcements. The war 
correspondent of the London “Telegraph” 
reports similar specific illustrations of incom- 
petence in administration. He says (we quote 
from the New York “ Sun”): “ When I left 
Baiquiri, the siege guns which were to have 
played an important part in the fighting at 
Santiago were still on the transports, and no 
one knew where to find any particular part 
of one.” He notes, what other correspondents 
had noted before, the advantage which the 
Spanish troops possessed in the field in 
having the Mauser rifle and smokeless 
powder, and he points out, what other corre- 
spondents had pointed out, and what General 
Shafter’s dispatches emphasize, that the 
War Department had wholly failed to supply 
an adequate number of surgeons and nurses ; 
and to this we may add that h@d it not been 
for the direct intervention of the President, 
it is doubtful whether the sick and the 
wounded would have had the advantage of 
the Red Cross service in the field. It is 
observable that these and-kindred criticisms— 
for we have space for only a few illustrative 
ones—come from English as well as from 
American observers, and from representatives 
of the most cautious and conservative of the 
papers. The extraordinary victories won by 
our navy and the splendid achievements of 
our officers in the field ought not to blind 
Americans to defects in military administra- 
tion which are due to the infusion of politics 
into an arm of its service into which politics 
should never be admitted. 


On the second of July, 
the steamship La Bour- 
gogne, of the Compagnie Générale Transat- 
lantique, sailed from New York for Havre. 
On the fourth, at five o’clock in the morning, 
in one of the dense fogs so common “ off the 
Banks,” she collided with the British steamer 
Cromaityshire, and quickly sank. The 
Cromartyshire struck the French liner on 
the starboard side just forward of the bridge, 
breaking in the starboard boiler hold and 
engine-room and smashing three of the life- 
boats. The time which elapsed between the 
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collision and the final engulfing is put by 
most accounts at about half an hour. Most 
of the passengers were asleep when the shock 
came. Before they could gain the deck the 
ship took such a heavy list to starboard that 
it seemed impossible to launch the port boats. 
Two of these were capsized in the attempt, 
and another, which had succeeded in push- 
ing off, was crushed by the falling of a 
funnel. The other boats were quickly filled 
by the crew and some of the steerage pas- 
sengers. The officers vainly tried to instill 
some discipline into the crew. It is not too 
much to say that, had the disaster occurred 
on an English or an American steamer, the 
officers would have shot down any one who 
attempted to interfere with ship discipline. 
However, the Bourgogne officers signalized 
their devotion by going down with their ship. 
While the Cromartyshire floated on her col- 
lision bulkheads, the crash into the Bour- 
gogne amidships was so disastrous as to leave 
no hope of saving the French liner, and the 
latter’s lifeboats were insufficient. Then en- 
sued a life-and-death struggle, not for the 
survival of the fittest, but of the strongest. 
No more appalling accounts of such a strug- 
gle have ever appeared than the passengers’ 
statements which have filled page after page 
of ourpapers. The sudden engulfing of hun- 
dreds is sufficiently awful, but in this case 
there was added an inhuman contest between 
men and women, seamen and passengers. 


It is claimed that, if 
the officers had been in 
proper control and if the sailors had done 
their duty, the majority of the passengers 
would have been saved. As it was, the 
weaker folk, who had gained places on boats 
or rafts, were roughly thrown by the stronger 
into the water to drown; in case of resistance 
there was immediate slaughter. Men fought 
for places like maniacs, and when fists were 
not enough, knives, oars, and pistols were 
used. The fact that many Italians were in 
the steerage brought the use of knives to the 
fore. There was time enough for the stronger 
to triumph. One witness said: “ The crew 
did not want the passengers saved. There 
were twenty-five persons on the first of the 
three rafts that I clung te, and they were 
all beaten back into the seething sea, into 
which hundreds of men, women, and children 
were being hurled from the boats and rafts 
in wild confusion, Among the victims thus 
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thrown and beaten unmercifully were many 
women.” Another’s story ran: “We made 
for a raft, and when we reached it mother 
got hold of a rope to which four other women 
were clinging. The sailors on the raft beat 
my brother and myself on the head with 
oars, and one of them cut the rope to which 
the women were clinging, and they were all 
drowned.” Seven hundred and fourteen per- 
sons had sailed; five hundred and fifty were 
lost. Of the hundred and sixty-four saved 
nearly all were sailors; among the remainder 
there was not one first-class cabin passenger, 
and but one woman. The boats were finally 
picked up by the Cromartyshire, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon the Allan liner 
Grecian was sighted. Distress signals were 
hoisted, the Grecian came up, and the Bour- 
gogne’s survivors were tfansferred. The 
Grecian towed the Cromartyshire (the lat- 
ter's bow having been torn away) into Hali- 
fax. Questions as to whether the Bour- 
gogne’s water-tight compartments were closed, 
whether she had slowed down, and whether 
there was constant signaling in going 
through a dense fog, also whether there had 
been frequent previous lifeboat drilling, are 
not yet answered. A rigid inquiry is in 
order, such as would be prosecuted by the 
British Board of Trade in the case of an 
English vessel. Since the affair took place 
under the French flag on the high seas, any 
action against the crew must be undertaken 
by the French Government, and to that Gov- 
ernment we look for an inquiry which shall 
be complete in all its details. Elsewhere we 
comment editorially on this terrible disaster, 
What a contrast between its lack of discipline 
and the perfect order in rescuing all the pas- 
sengers and crew of the Clyde liner Dela- 
ware, abandoned afire off Barnegat a few 
nights later! ‘The sailors first of all put the 
passengers in the lifeboats, and then rigged 
up rafts for themselves from the gratings 
over the hatches. The captain was the last 
to leave the ship. Nothing causes panic 
more quickly than an alarm of fire at sea. 
In the case of the Delaware all panic was 
suppressed because every man of the Ameri- 
can crew was in his place and did his duty, 
At no time was there any confusion. As a 
passenger testified: “One of the officers 
rapped on my door, and in a perfectly calm 
tone told me not to be alarmed, but to get up 
quietly and dress, as something had hap- 
pened. Then I heard him go to the next 
stateroom and calmly repeat the instructions,” 
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The House Resolu- 

tion extending the 
sovereignty of the United States over Hawaii 
was adopted by a majority of forty-two to 
twenty-one. It would bea mistake, however, 
to construe this majority as an indication of 
the public sentiment within the Senate in 
favor of territorial expansion. Both Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, on the Democratic side, 
and Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, on the 
Republican side, declared themselves opposed 
to the general policy known as “ imperial- 
ism,” while advocating the annexation of 
Hawaii on the ground of its proximity to our 
shores, its value as a base of naval supplies, 
and its fitness for incorporation by reason of 
the predominance of the American element in 
its population. The President has appointed 
as Commissioners to visit the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands and draw up for the guidance of Con- 
gress a scheme of laws for their government, 
the following gentlemen: Senator Shelby M. 
Cullom, of Illinois; Senator John T. Morgan, 
of Alabama; Representative Robert R. Hitt, 
of Illinois; President Sanford B. Dole, of 
Hawaii; Justice W. F. Frear, of Hawaii. 
The appointment of this Commission is proof 
to the people of the United States that an- 
nexation does not necessarily involve the 
constitution of a Territorial Government in 
the technical sense of that term, nor the incor- 
poration, either now or later, of the Hawaiian 
Islands as States in the Union. The Presi- 
dent's selection of Commissioners appears to 
us worthy of all praise. Mr. Cullom is a man 
of large political experience, and well deserves 
public respect; Mr. Morgan is the natural 
representative of the Democratic party by 
reason of his presence on the Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Hitt, of Illi- 
nois, is probably the most experienced and 
influential man in the House of Representa- 
tives on foreign matters; and President Dole 
and Justice Frear, of Hawaii, are the natural 
representatives of that island upon such a 
Commission. 


The Admission of Haw aii 


The problem before this 
Commission, and, in- 
deed, before the American people, is a very 
difficult one. How to assimilate toreign pop- 
ulations somewhat germane to our own Civ- 
ilization, landing on our coast by shiploads, 
and quickly intermingled with long-resident 
Americans, has been recognized as one of 
our most difficult National problems, But 
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by this act of annexation we have brought 
into our country and under our flag forty-five 
thousand Chinese and Japanese, forty thou- 
sand native Hawaiians and half-breeds, fif- 
teen thousand Portuguese, and only five thou- 
sand English-speaking people, of whom little 
more than half are Americans. Ifour readers 
can imagine an immigrant fleet suddenly 
dropping upon our shores a hundred thou- 
sand foreigners of alien races, he will get a 
little conception of one aspect of the problem 
which we have assumed. It is not the only, 
nor perhaps the most difficult, aspect. A 
majority of the native Hawaiians are generally 
believed to be averse to the annexation. A con- 
tract labor system is in existence in the island, 
which differs only in one degree from a state 
of slavery. We have thus brought into the 
Union, not only an alien race, but a race 
partially hostile to America, and a labor 
system wholly opposed to American ideas. 
The problem which the Commissioners have 
before them, the problem which the American 
people have to solve, is how to abolish the 
contract labor system, turn the feeling of 
alienation into one of friendship, temporarily 
govern the hundred thousand citizens of the 
Republic who are now wholly unfit for self- 
government and by some system of education 
and training prepare them for that self-gov- 
ernment which is the foundation of Amer- 
ican institutions. 


@ 


Governor Black has 
called together the 
New York Legislature in extraordinary ses- 
sion. The new Charter of New York City 
gives-the control of elections to the Police 
Board, thus furnishing an excuse for making 
this Board bi-partisan. Now, however, when 
Tammany Hall controls the local govern- 
ment, and has appointed Republican Police 
Commissioners after its own liking, the Re- 
publican machine, which fought most strenu- 
ously for the bi-partisan idea, maintains that 
Tammany bi-partisanship will mean at the next 
election wholesale colonization and illegal reg- 
istration in the interests of the Democratic 
party. To prevent these evils it demands a 
law establishing a “strictly bi-partisan ” met- 
ropolitan Police Board, to be appointed by 
Governor Black, which shall exercise all the 
powers now exercised by the Tammany Beard 
—thatis, a Republican instead of a Democrat- 
ic bi-partisan Commission. Governor Black, 
however, sensibly refuses to go as far as this 
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in violation of the principle of home rule. 
The Police Board, he insists, must remain un- 
der local control, and only the control of elec- 
tions, which affects the whole State, be placed 
under State control. In carrying out this idea, 
however, a serious difficulty presents itself. 
To establish a State Board of Elections, with 
powers exending over the whole Common- 
wealth, would entail an enormous expense upon 
the taxpayers—possibly over $2,000,000 a 
year. Therefore the Republican members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly—to whom the work has been com- 
mitted—are still undecided as to what kind 
of a bill they will report. The consideration 
of this problem is to form the principal work of 
the special session, but the Legislature is also 
expected to pass without opposition bills pro- 
viding an additional appropriation for the 
equipment of war regiments, and enabling 
the volunteers away on duty to vote in the 
fall elections. 


On Wednesday of last 
week the Chicago news- 
papers resumed publication. The papers 
which appeared, however, were of but four 
pages each, and to Chicagoans merely sub- 
stituted a news fast for the previous four 
days’ famine. The first day there was noth- 
ing except war news and a statement of the 
publishers’ side of the stereotypers’ strike. 
According to this statement, the stereotypers 
had demanded the advance from $3.25 to 
$4 a day, with shorter hours, not only on 
account of the increase of hard work caused 
by frequent editions, but also because the 
enormous sale of war “extras” had made 
the publishers able to pay advanced wages. 
This latter claim the publishers denied, 
alleging against it that the enormous de- 
mand for white paper had raised its price, 
that the expenses of news-gathering had 
been greatly increased, and that “ the usual re- 
ceipts from commercial advertising are greatly 
reduced because of the general disturbance 
of business conditions.” The most effective 
part of the publishers’ statement, however, re- 
lated to the manner in which the stereotypers 
had attempted to take advantage of the sup- 
pesed helplessness of the publishers, and had 
refused to meet the latter in a conciliatory 
manner. No word is published showing the 
men’s statement of the case, which doubtless 
urges that New York stereotypers are already 
paid the wages for which they struck in 
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Chicago. Apparently, however, the strikers’ 
statement, when made to the naturally sym- 
pathetic Chicago typographical unions, was 
not strong enough to win them over. In 
fact, according to the dispatches, not only 
did the other unions refuse to indorse the 
strike, but the stereotypers’ union expelled 
the striking members for violating its rules 
and bringing on a conflict without awaiting 
the approval of the organization. Ina few 
days, therefore, the strike will. probably be a 
thing of the past, and Chicago’s enormous 
appetite for local news will be appeased by a 
return to its old-time daily barbecue. 


The new charter which 
the city of San Francisco 
adopted at the recent elec- 
tion (14,386 votes “for” to 12,025 votes 
“ against”) is so much better than any of the 
drafts previously submitted that few can re- 
gret their rejection. No large city in the 
country has so democratic a plan of govern- 
ment as San Francisco will have when the 
Legislature gives its formal approval to this 
municipal constitution. Both the referendum 
and the initiative are introduced —the referen- 
dum, as we anticipated, being applied espe- 
cially to the class of ordinances where the cor- 
ruption of the people's representatives is most 
feared. No new franchise whatever for 
lighting, water, or street railways can be 
granted without the ratification of the voters 
at the next municipal election, and no street 
railway franchise can be renewed until within 
ninety days of its expiration, and even then 
its renewal must be submitted to the voters 
if fifteen per cent. of their number so petition 
within thirty days of the passage of the ordi- 
nance. Fifteen per cent. of the eligible 
voters of San Francisco is indeed a large 
number of petitioners, but this number can 
be secured in case there is strong evidence 
of bribery in the passage of the ordinance, 
or in case there is a strong popular demand 
for the public ownership of the franchise. 
It is also of note that when new street rail- 
way charters are granted, the condition is 
imposed that the tracks and other real estate 
shall become the property of the city at the 
end of twenty-five years. The provision 
made for the initiative requires the same 
percentage of petitioners as does that for the 
referendum. Frequent resort to it is un- 
likely, but the non-office-holding citizens will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
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measure strongly demanded by a majority 
can be defeated for any great length of time 
by the hostility of officials. Possibly the 
greatest gain coming from the new system 
will be the impulse given to reformers to 
spend their time in educating a majority to 
their side instead of spending it in besieging 
officials to adopt measures for which there is 
no strong populardemand. Whatever makes 
for better popular education makes not only 
for better government, but for something far 
more important—better citizens. 


The Outlook welcomes the 
appearance of its contempo- 
rary, “ The Independent,” in its new and more 
attractive form, as a confirmation of The 
Outlook’s clear conviction that the magazine 
form best serves the convenience of the 
reader and the demands of artistic typogra- 
phy. “The Independent” has reduced its 
price to two dollars per year. Its first issue 
in the new form presents, as usual, a large 
array of articles from a number of writers of 
distinction. This change in appearance ap- 
propriately emphasizes the fact that “ The 
Independent” has completed fifty successful 
years, during which it has more than once 
led the way in important reforms. The 
Outlook extends its hearty congratulations 
and its cordial good wishes to its energetic 
and able contemporary. 


The Independent 


Vacation Schools The vacation schools and 
the public school play- 


grounds, under the Board of Education of 
Machattan and the Bronx, were opened July 
6. These vacation schools were started and 
maintained successfully for two years by the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, as an object-lesson to 
the city, with the hope that the work would 
become a part of its public-school system. 
The public-school playgrounds are opened 
for the first time in New York. Experienced 
kindergartners and assistants have charge of 
the young children and girls, young college 
graduates of the boys. Sand-piles, some 


kindergarten materials, light gymnastic ap- 
paratus, and benches are provided. There are 
a supervisor and assistants, with officially 
recognized volunteer inspectors, representa- 
tives of the Outdoor Recreation League, to 
supervise the work, which is experimental in 
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New York. For hours before the yards are 
opened the children stand waiting in the 
streets for the opportunity to enter. This 
movement of the Board of Education to pro- 
vide educational and recreative opportunity 
for the children receives the warmest support 
from all classes of citizens. 


The practical work- 
ings of Mayor Pin- 
gree’s plan of relieving the unemployed by 
the cultivation of vacant lots have been made 
the subject of an exhaustive investigation by 
a committee of the Philadelphia association 
having in charge this experiment in their 
own city. This committee’s report, pub- 
lished in “The Charities Review,” shows 
that since the initial success at Detroit in 
1894 more than a score of large cities have 
adopted the plan. In most of these the 
value of the crops raised has been about 
three times as great as the expenses entailed — 
including not only the expenses for seed and 
tools, but also those for superintendence and 
management. In a few cities, however, the 
plan has been abandoned either for want of 
competent superintendence or because of the 
badness of the trial season. In some of the 
cities also where the experiment has suc- 
ceeded, its limitations have been sharply 
brought out. Thus, in New York, the third 
season, it was found impossible to get any 
considerable quantity of land within reach of 
the families needing to cultivate it, while in 
Boston, the third season, the committee 
found that new land must be secured, because 
the soil was being exhausted by successive 
crops of potatoes. There was need of rotation. 
It must not be thought, however, that only 
potatoes have been raised. In Dayton, Ohio, 
for example, the 167 families among whom 
in 1897 forty acres of vacant land were dis- 
tributed, raised an average of about fifty pecks 
of potatoes each, about twenty dozen ears 
of corn, and‘about thirty heads of cabbage, 
besides tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, and the 
like. These were the average returns, but in 
this connection the use of averages is pecu- 
liarly dangerous, as some of the workers spent 
nearly their whole time on their allotments, 
while others obtained regular work at their 
trades and devoted only their mornings or 
evenings to their gardens. Most of the ex- 
periments, including those in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Denver, have been in the charge of pri- 
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vate organizations—either existing charitable 
societies, or cominittees especially organized 
to take charge of them. In a few cities, 
however, notably Detroit and Buffalo, they 
have been under municipal control. The 
method of organization, however, appears to 
be of minorimportance. The prime essential 
is a capable superintendent with enthusiasm 
for the work. 


Push-cart peddling is every- 
where a refuge for the unem- 
ployed, and in New York City 
during the last few years of depression it has 
grown into an industry of enormous propor- 
tions. In one part of the Jewish quarter, on 
certain days of the week, the streets for 
about twenty blocks are made almost im- 
passable by the carts and the thronging, 
haggling customers. A great unauthorized 
market has grown up, where everything to 
be found in the most comprehensive depart- 
ment store can be purchased out of the carts. 
In fact, this Jewish emporium has gained 
from local humorists the name of “ Pig 
Market,” because pig is the only thing you 
cannot buy there. Blocking the streets as 
these push-carts do, they have become a seri- 
ous public nuisance, and the Social Reform 
Club recently held a meeting to consider how 
the nuisance could be abated. At this 
meeting the most interesting speeches came 
from representatives of the push-cart men 
themselves. They admitted that they were 
public nuisances, but insisted that they were 
the victims of wrong in more cases than they 
were the aggressors. Chief among these 
wrongs was their treatment by the police. 
The law requires them to keep away from 
the crossings—where, of course, the business 
is best—and to remain but a short time in a 
single place. This law the police, as a rule, 
enforce only against peddlers who fail to 
pay for the privilege of ignoring it. Formerly, 
the speakers said, this form of police black. 
mail was universal, but when Mr. Roosevelt 
became Commissioner it stopped immediately 
and completely, and did not begin to work 
its way back until Commissioner Grant caused 
the deadlock in the Commission. The en- 
thusiasm of the Push-Cart Fish-Dealers’ As- 
sociation officers for the purity of the police 
administration under Mr. Roosevelt is as 
signal an honor to him as any that the 
Colonel of the Rough Riders has won during 
the present war. At present the old system 
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of blackmail is practically re-established. To 
get rid of these evils the Club ordered the 
appointment of a committee to consider a 
plan suggested by Colonel Waring, and de- 
veloped by Mr. Stover, by which a public 
market should be established for the push- 
cart trade in an open square. and the glass 
roof of this market be made a play place 
for the throngs of Hebrew children. 


A singularly lucid 
criticisn of the 
new railway arbitration law appears in the 
July issue of the “International Journa’ of 
Ethics.” The author of the criticism is Mr. 
F. J. Stimson, the authority on American 
statute law, who is at the same time a 
novelist and able to translate the forbidding 
English of our statute law into the attract- 
ive English of our common literature. The 
first point which Mr. Stimson makes Clear 
in his criticism is the reason for the aston- 
ishing unanimity of the labor leaders in 
behalf of a statute supported by the railway 
managers. The new statute, Mr. Stimson 
points out, gives to the labor unions an un- 
precedented power. When arbitrators are 
to be appointed, the railway corporation or 
corporations select one and the labor union 
or unions select the second (these two select- 
ing the third). Only in case a majority of 
the employees are not members of any union 
is labor's arbitrator chosen by popular vote, 
and even here the principle of labor organi- 
zation is furthered by the fact that all the 
employees are required to act as a unit in 
accordance with the will of a majority. The 
compulsion upon the minority of laborers is, 
of course, less binding than that upon the mi- 
nority of stockholders to act with the majority, 
but at the same time the embarrassment of 
divided labor fighting united capital will 
be less serious than before. The operation 
of the new law is limit.d to cases where 
both the railway corporations and the em- 
ployees desire arbitration; but when arbi- 
tration is once accepted, both parties are 
bound to maintain previous conditions pe-d- 
ing the award, and accept the terms of the 
award for at least one year, unless it is set 
aside unon appeal to thecourts. During the 
first three months employees dissatisfied 
with the decision cannot quit their work 
without giving one month’s notice. This 
law, it is true, elsewhere provides that “no 
employee shall be compelled to render per- 
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sonal service without his consent,” and per- 
haps an individual workman without property 
might always quit work without losing any- 
thing except the back pay due him; but if 
workmen leave in groups, so as to disable the 
service, the Federal Courts would apparently 
have jurisdiction to restrain them by injunc- 
tion. The companies on their side are for- 
bidden to discharge employees without thirty 
days’ notice, except for “inefficiency ” and 
like causes, unless they wish to reduce the 
number of their employees. Of course these 
provisions leave many loopholes, and Mr. 
Stimson reaches the inevitable conclusion 
that the statute will succeed if corporations 
and men wish it to succeed, and fail if either 
party strives to make it fail. Even though 
it fails, however, the experiences under it 
will certainly lighten up the way to further 
legislation with the same ends in view. 


The Emperor of Austria, al- 
though not a man of intellect- 
ual power, has a sagacity which springs 
from native intelligence, native kindness of 
heart, and an intimate knowledge of the peo- 
ples he rules. More than once he has come 
to a place from which it seemed he could not 
extricate himself, but on every occasion he 
has found a way out of his difficulties with 
distinct increase of prestige. Some time ago 
he seemed to be leaning toward the Slavs in 
the race controversies of the Dual Empire ; 
now he seems to have moved toward the Ger- 
manic element in the Empire. He has exer- 
cised his constitutional right and prorogued 
the Austrian Parliament, and, for a time at 
least, will have a fairly free hand. It is 
rumored that, pending the report of the spe- 
cial commission, he will suspend the Language 
Ordinance, and thus make German once more 
the official language of the monarchy. This 
action, if taken, will undoubtedly go a long 
way toward soothing the irritated sensibili- 
ties of the Germans in the Empire. It will 
probably allay the very aggressive agitation 
which they have been carrying on for so 
many months, and thus, for the time being 
at least, relieve the Emperor of one of the 
most difficult problems which has been 
pressed upon him for solution. Of course 
this result cannot be achieved without great 
disappointment to the Slavs, and a conse- 
quent irritation of their sensibilities ; but the 
Emperor would rather struggle with the 
Slavs at present than with the Germans, 
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They are not so well organized, nor have they 
the same qualities of persistence and aggress- 
iveness. It is even contended by some ob- 
servers that this action of the Emperor may 
make an arrangement between Austria and 
Hungary easier; for the Germans in the 
Empire are a minority, although a dominant 
one, and the Hungarians are likewise a mi- 
nority, although a dominant one; and if the 
Germans and Hungarians could act together, 
they could probably settle things as they 
chose. The Emperor, moreover, will not go 
further toward the German party than is 
wise. He will not be the creature of any one 
of the races which make up his Empire. His 
policy is to play off one race against the 
other in a justifiable, honorable way; and 
when he has struck a fair balance between 
the Germans and the Slavs, it will then be 
time to draw close to the Slavs again. He 
has so long been accustomed to skating on 
thin ice that the uncertainties and perils of 
his position probably constitute one of its 
chief attractions. He is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary rulers in Europe to-day. 


The condition of crisis in the 
Italian Ministry has beceme 
chronic. During a period of less than two 
and a half years, the Marquis di Rudini has 
presided over five different Ministries. The 
latest programme which he presented to Par- 
liament was ultra-coercionist in its character, 
and, after a brief but vigorous debate, he 
resigned for the fifth time. The King is 
apparently on the verge of despair; and there 
is some danger that he may proclaim what is 
called an “ Extra-Parliamentary Ministry ;” 
that is to say, a Ministry which will depend 
for its support on the royal will rather than 
on Parliament. 


Italian Affairs 


Peace—and After 


It is the American people who must, in the 
last analysis, determine the conditions of 
peace; and already parties are forming on 
different sides of a somewhat vague dividing 
line—parties which Dr. Gladden, in his arti- 
cle on another page, depicts with his custom- 
ary clearness. 

We have already argued in these columns— 
and we do not need to repeat the argument— 
that the United States does not want any 
more territory. It also may not want any 
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more responsibilities, but these have been 
laid upon the Nation and cannot be escaped. 
Whether we like it or no, we are, or soon 
shall be, responsible for the government of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and 
we cannot evade the responsibility. We 
cannot pretend to ourselves that we fulfill our 
obligations to these countries by withdrawing 
our flag and our arms, and leaving them to 
revert to such government as their native 
inhabitants will give to them. For we shall 
be not less responsible for such governments 
than if we organized and administered them 
ourselves. We have taken the power of con- 
trol out of the hands of the Spaniards; if 
we put it into the hands of the Cubans in 
the one case, and of Aguinaldo and his native 
soldiery in the other, we shall be responsible 
for the use they make of the power thus con- 
ferred upon them by our act. If the self- 
government of Cuba be bad, we shall be, 
next to the Cubans themselves, the chief 
sufferers, as we are her nearest neighbor; 
but in the case of the Philippines, Germany, 
France, and England will suffer quite as 
much as ourselves, if not more, and we shall 
have little occasion for surprise if our with- 
drawal from these islands should be the sig- 
nal for an advance upon them by these three 
Powers, and a division among them of the 
territory abandoned by us. 

The New York “ Evening Post” has sug- 
gested that on Spain’s withdrawal from Cuba 
we withdraw from the Philippines and let the 
islands fall back into the hands of Spain.’ 
This is an unthinkable proposition. Grant 
that we have no interest in the Philippines. 
Grant that Oriental trade and Oriental colo- 
nies are nothing to us. This is not true; it 
is, indeed, very far from true. But whether 
we have interests in the Philippines or not, 
we have duties toward them. If newspaper 
reports are to be credited, Aguinaldo and 
the native troops have fought bravely and 
loyally as the allies of Admiral Dewey. To 
abandon them to the tender mercies of the 
Spanish Government because Spain has 
abandoned her grip upon Cuba, to leave 
~ 1 All the eventualities growing out of the taking of 
Manila may be avoided by our abandoning the Philip- 
pines as soon as we shall have accomplished the declared 
object of the war. How does it concern us what becomes 
of those islands after we have freed Cuba? What inter- 
ests have we in those far-distant tropical countries, in- 
habited mostly by barbarians, and yielding not even the 
cost of their keep? Why should we pour out more 
American blood and waste more American treasure in 
trying to hold possessions which are likely to get us into 
fresh troubles at any moment, which must be defended 
at great cost—if defensible at all—and which we cannot 


be sure of retaining at the end of the present war, even 
if we desire to do so?—New York Evening Post, July 5 
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them to exile, imprisonment, or the heads- 
man’s ax because we have no interests to 
conserve in their territory, would be an act 
of treachery to our allies of which the Ameri- 
can people are utterly incapable. Itis hardly 
possible that the writer in the “ Evening 
Post” could have seriously intended what his 
words seem on their face to mean. 

The proposal that we withdraw from any 
territory occupied by us and relinquish it 
again to Spain will not be tolerated by the 
American people, and ought not to be. It is 
true that we entered on this war only for the 
emancipation of Cuba. It is true that if our 
demand for the independence of Cuba had 
been granted, there would have been no war. 
It is true that if Spain should now abandon 
Cuba, she would grant all that we originally 
asked of her. But it is also true, as Presi- 
dent Eliot has well pointed out, that no war 
ends with the demands with which it begins. 
Nations as well as individuals are borne on 
upon a current which they cannot control, to 
accomplish results which they did not foresee. 
This is but to say that it is true of nations 
as of individuals that “there’s a divinity 
which shapes our ends, rough hew them as 
we may.” The Americans did not take up 
arms at Lexington to achieve the independ- 
ence of the American colonies; nor did 
General Anderson reply to the guns trained 
on Fort Sumter in order to abolish American 
slavery. Four years after we had officially 
and in the strongest terms disavowed all 
purpose of interfering with slavery, slavery 
was abolished by constitutional amendment. 


We commenced this war to free the Cuban | 


colony from Spanish misrule. It is not im- 
possible that the war will not be ended except 
by the end of Spanish misrule in all her 
colonies. 

The terms of peace with Spain must in- 
volve her relinquishment of all authority in 
every colony in which her flag has come 
down and ours has gone up. That accom- 
plished, what next? 

The establishment by us in every such 
colony of a government which will secure to 
the inhabitants justice, liberty, and popular 
education, This does not necessarily mean 
self-government; it does not necessarily mean 
a republic oreven aparliamentary form of gov- 
ernment. Justice, liberty, and education are 
better secured to-day in Egypt by English 
domination than they would be by self-gov- 
ernment. Self-government is simply a means 
by which certain ends are secured. An aris- 
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tocracy, an oligarchy, a monarchy, may fur- 
nish a good government. But no govern- 
ment is good which does not give to the peo- 
ple justice, liberty, and education. 

By justice we mean a fair equivalent for 
the burdens which government imposes. By 
taxation the government forcibly takes money 
from the people. To take money forcibly 
from any man without giving him a fair 
equivalent therefor is robbery. If one man 
takes it from another man, he is a robber; 
if a government takes it from a hundred 
thousand men, it is a robber. For three cen- 
turies Spain has been taking the earnings of 
her colonists from them and has given them no 
adequate equivalent in return. This is rob- 
bery. Our first duty is to establish in Cuba 
and the Philippines a government which will 
not be robbery, which will give the people, 
in protection to life, liberty, and property, a 
fair equivalent for the taxes imposed. This 
is what we mean by justice. 

By liberty we mean the protected right of 
every man to go where he pleases, do what 
he pleases, and say what he pleases, so long 
as he does not violate the rights of his fellow- 
man. To secure this it is not enough to 
affirm in a written constitution that every in- 
dividual has such rights; it is also necessary 
to protect those rights by laws which define 
them, courts which adjudicate upon them, 
and sheriffs and constables who enforce those 
adjudications. Simply to break the yoke of 
an old-time oppression and then leave an op- 
pressed people, who are wholly untrained in 
the art of self-government, to go their own 
way, those who are strong and unscrupulous 
free to oppress at will those who are weak 
and timid, is not the way to establish either 
justice or freedom. Christ tells the story of 
a man who had a devil in him. The devil 
was Cast out and the man left “ empty, swept, 
and garnished.” But the devil found seven 
other devils worse than himself, and returned 
to the emptied habitation, and « the last state 
of that man was worse than the first.” There 
is amoral in that parable for America; and 
it is enforced by the reports which reach us 
of factional fights between Aguinaldo and his 
late companions in arms, and of Cubans firing 
from the brush on unarmed and wounded 
Spanish sailors swimming to the shore from 
Cervera’s wrecked fleet. 

The third condition of a good government 
is public education. For government exists 
for men, not men for government; and no 
government gives an adequate return for 
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the burdens which it imposes, unless it gives 
not only in liberty an open door to all the 
peopie, but also, in at least the rudiments of 
education, some ability to all the people to 
enter that door. The worst evil which Spain 
has inflicted on its people is not poverty; it 
is ignorance. The first duty of America is 
to give the colonies which come under its 
control, not wealth, but manhood. It is at 
least questionable whether the North did not 
make a mistake in conferring political power 
on the emancipated slaves before it made 
any provision for endowing them with polit- 
ical intelligence. It is certain that to pursue 
this policy in Cuba or the Philippines would 
be a mistake. England has assumed control 
of Egyptian finances in order to protect her 
own bonded interests. We ought to create, 
and for a time control, educational systems 
in Cuba and the Philippines for their inter- 
ests. A war begun ina spirit of philanthropy 
must be followed by a peace carried on in a 
spirit of philanthropy. 

Three methods of securing these ends 
seem to The Outlook to be open to the 
American people; possibly there are still 
others. We will characterize these three 
severally as the Territorial, the Colonial, and 
the Protectoral. 

The Territorial method would involve the 
organization of Cuba and the Philippines as 
Territories of the United States. Each would 
have its Territorial Legislature, with certain 
limited local powers; a Territorial delegate 
in Congress, without a vote; and a Governor 
and Judges appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and administering Federal law. If 
past precedents were followed, such a Terri- 
tory would be admitted as a State into the 
Union as soon as it possessed the required 
number of inhabitants, and would thus share 
in governing the rest of the inhabitants 
of the Union. If precedents were not fol- 
lowed, it might remain permanently in a Ter- 
ritorial condition. Either alternative seems 
to us disadvantageous: the first, because we 
want no more partners and no greater hetero- 
geneity of population and interests than we 
now possess; the second, because it would 
keep what might otherwise become a great 
and growing State in permanent pupilage, 
and would develop hazardous centralizing 
tendencies in our own National Government. 

The Colonial method would involve the 
establishment of relations analogous to those 
which exist between Great Britain and 
Canada or Australia. The colony would be 


substantially self-governing; she would elect 
her own Parliament, her own administrators, 
her own judges. The connection with the 
United States would be slight and hardly 
more than formal, except that she could not 
make war nor frame treaties with foreign 
governments except through the United 
States, and, in certain cases affecting our own 
interests, an appeal would lie from her 
courts to our Supreme Court. This seems 
to us wiser than the Territorial method, 
though we fear, in the case of the Philippines, 
and perhaps in the case of Cuba, it would fail 
to expedite, if it did not delay, the develop- 
ment of the community, by its too implicit 
trust in the ability of an untrained people so 
to govern themselves as to secure the three 
ends of government— justice, liberty, and edu- 
cation. 

What we have called the Protectoral 
method would borrow light from England's 
administration in Egypt without following it 
blindly. It would involve reciprocal trade 
relations—preferably, though not necessarily, 
free trade—between the United States and 
the protected States. It would involve such 
an alliance as would, on the one hand, submit 
all questions between the new States and the 
United States to a definitely prescribed tri- 
bunal, perhaps the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and, on the other hand, render 
it impossible for the new States to declare 
or make treaties with foreign powers save with 
the consent of the United States. It would 
involve the incorporation in the Constitution 
of the new States of certain definite provisions. 
of Anglo-Saxon law, such as the right of trial 
by jury, habeas corpus, and the prohibition of 
taking private property for public uses without 
compensation. But it would also involve at 
least three mixed commissions—financial, 
judicial, educational. In each of these com- 
missions a majority of the commissioners 
at first should be Americans. The financial 
commission would determine a maximum of 
taxation, and perhaps in a general way the 
direction of appropriations—as does the 
Board of Estimate in New York City. The 
judicial administration would be reposed in 
courts in which American judges would co- 
operate with native judges, for the purpose 
of embodying not only Anglo-Saxon princi- 
ples, but also the Anglo-Saxon spirit, in the 
administration of justice and in the protection 
of private rights. And the educational ad- 
ministration would be charged with the duty 
of providing a system of education sufficiently 
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broad to give the rudiments of education to 
all children of school age, somewhat as in 
late years our Indian Bureau has provided 
for the North American Indians. The sys- 
tem of Indian education is not perfect, but it 
is not only better than the Indians could have 
organized for themselves, it is better than the 
system attempted by the voluntary effort of 
the religious and philanthropic societies. 

Perhaps to these should be added as a 
fourth plan a somewhat similar Protectorate, 
but under the joint control of England and 
America, or England, Germany, France, and 
America. 

Objections may be presented to any plan 
for meeting new exigencies. In spite of 
such objections, whose name is legion, we 
believe that it is in the direction of a Pro- 
tectorate that the country must look for a 
solution of the problem which will be pre- 
sented to it by Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, when this war is over. As such 
we offer it to the consideration of our readers. 


& 
Sacrifice 


That the glory of victory is never without 
its deep shadow of sacrifice we are learning 
again in these days of mingled exultation and 
anxiety. At the end of the glowing account 
of the brilliant achievement comes the list of 
the killed and wounded ; and while the coun- 
try rejoices in its gains, a hundred or a thou- 
sand homes are overshadowed by their losses. 
The old familiar story of sacrifice is told 
again in the new deeds and sufferings of 
new men, bravely making ready for new 
times: the story which every generation has 
learned by heart. For since time began— 
time being taken as the human record of 
eternity—men have. been called upon to sur- 
render the most precious things in exchange 
for their material and spiritual gains. Noth- 
ing great has been obtained without the 
payment of a great price. The common 
safety, the general comfort, the habits and 
customs of peaceful society, the develop- 
ment of trade, agriculture, commerce, art, 
civilization, has not been accomplished save 
through great sorrows and sacrifices. The 
long, slow emergence of men from barbarism 
has been marked, stage by stage, with anguish 
and the shedding of blood. All high and 
beautiful gifts, graces, and achievements have 
flowered on the stem of pain. If the Hebrew 
race had not pierced its heart with the terri- 
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ble griefs of life, the Psalms would not have 
been written; if Dante had not walked the 
solitary path of exile and climbed the lonely 
Stairs, there would have been no Divine 
Comedy; if the great passions had not sown 
and reaped their bitter harvest, there would 
have been no “ Hamlet.” “ Macbeth,” or 
“Lear.” The sorrow of the world has given 
poetry its most moving notes and music its 
most thrilling tones. In trial and bitterness 
the foundations of States have been laid; 
through surrender and loss communities have 
taken the leadership of civilization; and 
these precious fruits of self-denial and self- 
surrender have been preserved only by fresh 
sacrifices. 


When one turns away from the movements 
of men in masses and the gains of humanity 
as a whole, and searches the secret stories of 
individual lives, the same record of sacrifice 
comes to light. No man has ever gained 
anything real without giving a part of him- 
self in payment for his achievement. Behind 
every genuine work of skill or art or mercy 
there is a hidden history of surrender of the 
things that men value—time, ease, leisure, rest, 
pleasure. That slow and invisible accumu- 
lation of moral intelligence and power which 
we call character is made by those alone who 
have counted all lesser gains cheap in com- 
parison with that final wealth which enriches 
the soul, and grows, not by saving, but by 
spending; and those great heights of spirit- 
ual achievement upon which, in every gen- 
eration, a few men and women walk with 
God are gained only by the path of sorrow 
and surrender. No man ever secures that 
clearness of vision with which St. Paul and 
St. John looked into the divine mysteries 
without first looking into the heart of great 
griefs and bearing patiently the weight of the 
supreme sorrows. It is written in the struc- 
ture of the soul that no man can attain the 
higher skills, or master the higher wisdom, 
or live the divinest life until he has made 
acquaintance with grief. 


From the beginning men have felt, even 
when they have not comprehended, the ne- 
cessity of sacrifice. They have misunder- 
stood and distorted its significance; they 
have even reversed its meaning and inter- 
preted it as an arbitrary requirement of God, 
who exacted from his creatures that which 
he was not willing to do for them; they have 
stained countless altars with blood, and pain- 
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fully elaborated systems of thought to make 
the reversal of the divine fact of sacrifice com- 
prehensible and credible. But in ritual and 
creed religion has instinctively fastened upon 
this great idea as central and fundamental in 
the relations of the human with the divine, 
and silently, in every age, sacrifice has shown 
its true nature. A few spirits in every time 
have discerned that it is not an arbitrary 
requirement, but the very heart of that divine 
process of growth which we call life; the 
beautiful and constant witness of the divine 
sonship of the race. And in the fullness of 
time God appeared among men in a human 
form; not as supreme and sovereign, with 
angels about him, and nature breaking into 
songs of recognition, and men reverent and 
obedient and worshipful; but acquainted 
with grief, rejected, bruised, smitten, and 
crucified : the sublime revelation, which could 
never have issued from the mind of man, of 
a suffering God, redeeming the race, not from 
his own wrath, but from its sins, by the eter- 
nal sacrifice. 


Into this mystery of sacrifice, which half- 
savage men have not wholly missed, the 
wisest man searches with the certainty that, 
though he cannot in this mortal life fathom 
it, he cannot entirely lose its meaning in the 
order of experience. In the hour when his 
soul cries out in the anguish of sudden loss, 
of the breaking of ties which are dearer than 
life, of those great surrenders which for the 
moment seem to be the giving up of life 
itself, he is not unaware of the liberation of 
spirit which is being accomplished in him 
almost against his will. The pains of growth 
may make him unmindful of the growth which 
is taking place; but when the poignancy of 
grief is past and the first agony of surrender 
over, there is a new wisdom in his soul and 
a new strength in his will. In a world of 
confused standards, imperfect vision, and of 
relative values we are taught, through suffer- 
ing, the scale of absolute values. The price 
we pay for the highest things makes their 
importance clear to us; and when we have 
once learned that lesson we have gone a long 
way toward learning the deepest lesson of 
life. He who has gained character at the 
expense of ease and leisure and pleasure is 
never again confused by the charms or de- 
lights or solicitations of these lesser things. 
As they recede from him he knows that they 
are subordinate to the gains he has put in 
their place; and even in those moments of 
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spiritual relaxation which come to strong 
men, though he may recall them with a mo. 
mentary regret, he would not go back to 
them. He has grown beyond their ability to 
sustain or satisfy him. The country is learn- 
ing anew that the price of growth is always 
sacrifice. God grant that it may learn also 
that the bitterness of sorrow can be turned 
into spiritual strength only by a noble use of 
its gains. 


Thanksgiving for Victories 


The churches very generally observed last 
Sunday as a day of thanksgiving for recent 
victories, in accordance with the President’s 
proclamation. He did wisely, both in asking 
the people to unite in such service, and in 
not appointing a special day for this purpose. 


By inviting them to use their customary day. 


of religious service he avoided the hazard of 
producing a painful impression by empty 
churches and feeble praises on a day espe- 
cially appointed. 

It is not to be denied that the appointment 
of days of either fasting or thanksgiving for 
national reasons is looked upon with un- 
spoken doubt by many even devout souls. 
The reason for this it is not difficult to dis- 
cern. There is a familiar story told of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s response to a member of a 
visiting clerical delegation who said to him, 
“TI hope, Mr. President, that God is on our 
side ;” to which the President replied, “I have 
not concerned myself with that question ;” 
adding, after the shock of surprise had been 
well effected, « But I have been very solicitous 
that we should be on God’s side.” To assume 
that we are fighting a battle so righteous and 
so important that it is worth the Almighty’s 
while to intervene to help us, and yet not 
worth his while to accomplish the result him- 
self, is not so much a trial to faith as it is a 
shock to humility and to reverence. But it 
is quite a different matter to assume that 
God has a cause in which, as the Father of 
all the living, he is interested, and in which 
he permits his loyal children to aid him. 
Whoever believes in a Father-God must be- 
lieve this; and, ifhe be an American, in spirit 
and in truth, he will also believe that every 
cause of justice and liberty is the cause 
of God. We thank God, not for fighting 
America’s battles for her; we rather thank 
God that America is permitted to fight 
God’s battles for him. Like Abraham Lin- 
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coln, we inquire, not whether God is on 
our side, but how we can be on God's side. 
And we recognize in the decisive victories 
at Manila and Santiago indications, though 
not’a demonstration, that America has not 
misread her duty in this critical and some- 
what confused and perplexing period in her 
“National history. 

These victories are easily seen to be the 
direct consequence, as we said last week, of 
a conflict between the Inquisition and the Pub- 
lic School, between a system which forbids 
men to think and one which inspires them to 
think. Itissaid that before Cervera made 
his dash for liberty the men on his fleet 
were filled with liquor, and then, under the 
stimulus of alcohol and the urgency of their 
officers, fired so rapidly that they had neither 
the brains nor the time to take aim; while 
the American sailors went into the battle, 
surprised though they were, with their brains 
calm and theirwits collected. Thecontest was 
one between animal excitement and trained in- 
telligence; between fury let loose and passion 
under self-control. It was thus in a true sense 
a battle between irreligion and religion, be- 
tween man as a fighting animal and man as 
an intelligent being. In this sense, if in no 
other, divine principles were invoked and 
divine power used. The campaign revealed 
in the guns of Santiago began when Anglo- 
Saxon and Spanish civilizations parted com- 
pany in the sixteenth century, one working 
forward toward the kingdom of God, the 
other blocking its progress. 

But it is not alone because it is the eternal 
law of God that righteousness and truth are 
strong and wickedness and lies are weak, 
that they who fight on God’s side fight a win- 
ning campaign; ever since the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera, the unknown 
element in war has been on the side of right- 
eousness. All great captains—Czsar, Mo- 
hammed, William the Silent, Cromwell, Na- 
poleon, Washington, Grant—have believed 
in this invisible ally. Caesar believed in Fate, 
Mohammed in Allah, Napoleon in his star ; 
William the Silent, Cromwell, Washington, 
Grant, in the God of battles. When Napoleon 
was fighting for liberty, his campaigns were 
marvelously successful. When he deserted 
liberty and worshiped glory, his star deserted 
him. Carrington, in his “Battles of the 
American Revolution,” devotes a chapter to 
“ Providence in War,” giving a score or so 
of illustrations of providential intervention 
for American arms, turning defeat into victory 


or preventing it from becoming irretrievable 
disaster. The Spanish Armada was destroyed 
by a storm at sea. The storms which at this 
season are common in the Caribbean Sea, 
and one of which might have dispersed if 
not destroyed the American fleet, have been 
conspicuously absent. It is not American 
strategy which has delayed the rainy season 
in Cuba. The events which left Dewey no 
option but to sail into the harbor of Manila 
after the Spanish fleet are as significant as 
his decisive victory when he found it. 
Events wholly beyond our control might have 
thwarted our best endeavors ; events wholly 
beyond our control have co-operated with us. 

We thank God, then, not because he is on 
our side, but because he has inspired Amer- 
ica to be on his side; because he has thought 
her worthy to execute his commission of jus- 
tice and liberty; because he has quickened 
in her heart a love for suffering human- 
ity in all lands, which is more than patriot- 
ism ; because he has, by a century of public 
education, equipped a navy for which mere 
unintelligent courage is no match; because 
he has given the wisdom and strength of 
patience to her leaders to restrain her pas- 
sionate eagerness until she was prepared for 
war; because in that war he has guarded 
the navy from peril of storms which skill 
could not evade, and which courage might 
not have been able to overcome; and because 
in the two great naval battles of the war so 
much has been decided with so little loss to 
the fleets which had been sent on God’s 
errands of justice and of liberty. 


An Ocean Tragedy 


The loss of the French steamship La Bour- 
gogne involved greater fatality than the battle 
before Santiago, and was attended by more 
cruelty. Indeed, in comparison with what hap- 
pened sixty miles off Sable Island on the morn. 
ing of the Fourth of July, the present warseems 
humane. Rarely in the history of the world 
has there been such a display of cowardice 
and brutality, and it ought to be impossible 
that any similar story should ever be told 
about any modern passenger vessel. 

Three things are made clear by this disas- 
ter: First, the officers or managers of the 
steamer Bourgogne assumed unnecessary 
peril by sending her on an eastern voyage in 
the track of westward-bound ships. The 
Bourgogne ought not to have been off Sable 
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Island. For many years past the trans- 
atlantic steamers, with the exception of those 
belonging to the French line, have followed 
two well-defined routes or lanes—one for ves- 
sels going to Europe and one for vessels 
coming to America. This practice has greatly 
reduced the danger from collision; but to 
this practice, adopted in the interests of 
safety, the managers of the French line have 
never conformed. They have shortened the 
voyage a little by sending their ships east- 
ward in the lane which a great multitude of 
ships were taking toward this country; as if 
on an avenue upon which traffic was care- 
fully divided a conveyance going up town 
should take the side devoted to down-town 
travel. The dangers of such a course are 
obvious. They are so great as to impose the 
duty of avoiding them on the managers of 
any steamship company. 

Second, the loss of the Bourgogne showed 
also criminal lack of discipline on the steamer. 
The officers, fortunately for themselves, went 
down with their ship. They showed per- 
sonal bravery, but, unluckily, like the officers 
of the Spanish navy, they did not show the 
one quality which makes bravery significant 
and fruitful—mastery of the situation. The 
officers of the Bourgogne did not do their 
duty by dying; their duty was to have had 
their crew in such a state of discipline that 
the sacrifice of their own lives and those of 
their passengers would have been unneces- 
sary. The loss of every first-cabin passen- 
ger; the death of every woman on the boat 
except one, who was saved by the heroic exer- 
tions of her husband ; the saving of forty-five 
per cent. of the crew and of only ten per 
cent. of the passengers of all classes, make 
a shameful record, and one which ought not 
to be allowed to pass without serious atten- 
tion. The managers and officers of a steam- 
ship which carries hosts of men, women, and 
children, who are entirely dependent upon 
the skill of the officers and the discipline of 
the crew, ought to be held to as rigid an 
account as the officers of a man-of-war. 
There was criminal neglect on the Bour- 
gogne. The officers had thirty minutes in 
which to save their passengers; they had a 
calm sea; those passengers were beaten 
from the boats; a boat in which forty wo- 
men were placed was capsized; every child 
on the steamer (and there were more than 
fifty) was lost:—the story is horrible. The 
officer who neglects the drilling of his crew 
and their proper preparation for such a crisis 
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as that which came upon the Bourgogne is 
guilty of a criminal offense, and ought to be 
held résponsible ; and the managers of a line 
which permits such neglect must be regarded 
as parties to the offense. 

Third, the loss of the Bourgogne brings 
once more to the public attention the fact 
that there is probably no steamship sailing 
from the port of New York which carries 
boats enough to rescue her passengers and 
crew, if she were overtaken with disaster at 
a time when her carrying capacity was full. 
The ambition to secure the largest amount 
of deck-room possible is so great that the 
companies neglect the proper provision of 
boats. Every ocean traveler who has looked 
into the matter knows how inadequate are 
the provisions for such a crisis as that which 
came like a bolt out of the clear sky upon 
the Bourgogne. Every steamer ought to be 
compelled to make provision, in the form of 
life-boats or rafts, for the rescue of all her 
passengers and crew in case of necessity. 
The management of ocean steamers is so 
intelligent and so thorough that it is the 
safest form of travel, and accidents have 
been so rare of late years that the possibility 
of disaster has been almost forgotten; but it 
remains true that so long as this simple pro- 
vision is neglected, the arrival of the pas- 
sengers and crew of a steamer is a matter of 
chance; and no chances ought to be taken. 
Such a tragedy as the loss of a great steam- 
ship with three-fourths of her passengers and 
crew ought to bear fruit in increased care in 
management. 


War History in Private 
Letters 


The attention of our readers is invited to 
an editorial announcement which appears on 
the second page of the cover of The Outlook 
this week. The private correspondence of 
our soldiers and sailors contains a great 
mass of experiences which cannot fail to be 
of the utmostinterest. We invite the friends 
of those in the army and navy to send to 
The Outlook extracts from personal letters 
which, in their judgment, would be of interest 
in making up the personal history of the 
present war. Full details are given in the 


announcement, and we believe the result wil! 
be a feature of great interest and impor- 
tance. 
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George Kennan’s Story of the War 
VI. —The Landing in Cuba 


Landing-place of the Army of Invasion, Altares, 
Ten miles east of Santiago, Cuba, 
Sunday, June 26, 1898. 


We left Key West for Santiago on the 
Red Cross steamer State of Texas Monday 
morning, June 20. In the little group of 
people who assembled on the pier to bid us 
good-by were United States Marshal Horr; 
Mr. Hyatt, Chairman of the local Red Cross 
Committee; Mr. White, correspondent of the 
Chicago “ Record,” whose wife was going 
with us as a Red Cross worker; and Mrs. 
Porter, wife of the President’s Secretary, 
who had come with Miss Barton from Wash- 
ington to Key West in order to show her in- 
terest in and sympathy with the work in 
which the Red Cross is engaged. About ten 
o'clock the steamer’s lines were cast off, the 
gang-plank was drawn ashore, the screw be- 
gan to churn the green water into boiling 
foam astern, and, amid shouted good-bys and 
the waving of handkerchiefs from the pier, 
we moved slowly out into the stream, dipped 
our ensign to the Lancaster, Commodore 
Remey’s flagship, and proceeded down the 
bay in the direction of Sand Key light. 

The course usually taken by steamers from 
Key West to Santiago lies along the north- 
ern coast of Cuba through the Nicholas and 
Old Bahama Channels to Cape Maysi, and 
thence around the eastern end of the island 
by the Windward Passage. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as we were going without a convoy, and 
Commodore Remey had advised us to keep 
out of sight of land, in order to avoid possi- 
ble interception by a Spanish gunboat from 
some unblockaded port on the coast, we de- 
cided to go around the western end of the 
island, doubling Cape San Antonio, and then 
proceeding eastward past the Isle of Pines to 
Cape Cruzand Santiago. Tuesday afternoon 
we saw the high mountains in the province 
of Pinar del Rio looming up faintly through 
the haze at a distance of twenty-five or thirty 
miles, and late that same evening we passed 
the flashlight at the extremity of Cape San 
Antonio and turned eastward toward Cape 
Cruz and Santiago. After rounding the west- 
ern end of the island we had a succession of 
thunder-storms and rain-squalls, with a strong 
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easterly breeze and a heavy head sea, but 
Thursday night the weather moderated, and 
at half-past six o’clock Friday morning we 
sighted Cape Cruz rising out of the dark 
water ahead in a long, transverse stretch of 
flat table-land, backed by mountains and ter- 
minating on the sea in a high, steep bluff. 

The coast of Cuba between Cape Cruz and 
Santiago is formed by a striking and beauti- 
ful range of mountains, known to the Span- 
iards as the “Sierra Maestra,” or “ Master 
Range,” which extends eastward and west- 
ward for more than a hundred miles and con- 
tains some of the highest peaks to be found 
on the island. As seen from the wate? its 
furrowed slopes and flanks are deceptively 
foreshortened so that they appear to fall 
with extraordinary steepness and abruptness 
to the sea; its rocky, cave-worn base is 
whitened by a long line of snowy break- 
ers; its deep, wild ravines are filled with 
soft blue summer haze; and down from the 
clouds which shroud its higher peaks tumble 
in white, tortuous streaks the foaming waters 
of unnamed and almost unknown mountain 
torrents. As one sails, at a distance of two 
or three miles, along this wild, beautiful 
coast, the picture presented by the fringe 
of feathery palms over the white line of surf, 
the steep slopes of the foot-hills, shaggy 
with dark-green tropical vegetation, and the 
higher peaks, broken in places by cliffs or 
rocky escarpments and rising into the re- 
gion of summer clouds, is one hardly to be 
surpassed, I think, in the tropics. The 
average height of this range is three or four 
thousand feet; but in many places it is much 
greater than this, and the summit of the 
peak of Turquino, about midway between 
Cape Cruz and Santiago, is 8,400 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Our captain thought that we should be off 
the entrance to Santiago Harbor about three 
o'clock Saturday morning, and at half-past 
three I was on the bridge. There was not a 
sign, as yet, of dawn, and although I could 
make out faintly the loom of high land to the 
northward, it was so dark on the water that 
nothing could be distinguished at a distance 
of five hundred yards, and in the absence of 
all lights on the coast it was almost impossi- 
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ble to determine our exact position. Some- 
where ahead of us—or perhaps around us— 
in the impenetrable gloom, were twelve or 
fifteen ships of war; but they were cruising 
about in silence and darkness, and the first 
evidence that we should probably have of 
their proximity would be the glare of a 
search-light and the thunder of a gun. About 
four o'clock the lookout forward shouted to 
the captain, “ Vessel on the port bow, sir,” 
and a large, dark object stole silently out 
toward us from under the shadow of the land. 
I took it, at first, fora gunboat; but it proved 
to be the transport Santiago, which had not 
yet disembarked her troops and was cruising 
aimlessly back and forth, as we were, waiting 
for daylight. 

At a quarter past four the sky in the east 
began to grow lighter, and as the hidden sun 
climbed swiftly to the horizon the world 
about us began to assume form and color. 
Almost directly in front of us were two fine 
groups of high, forest-clad mountains, sepa- 
rated by an interval of perhaps ten or fifteen 
miles. In this gap and nearer the sea was a 
long stretch of lower, but still high, table- 
land, which extended from one group of 
mountains to the other and seemed to form 
the outer rampart of the coast. About the 
middle of this rocky, flat-topped rampart 
there was a deep, narrow notch, on the east- 
ern side of which I could see with a glass a 
huge grayish-stone building, elevated a little 
above the level of the table-land on one side 
and extending down the steep declivity of the 
notch in a series of titanic steps on the other. 
I hardly needed to be informed that the notch 
was the entrance to the harbor of Santiago, 
and that the grayish-stone building was 
Morro Castle. Between us and the land, in 
a huge, bow-shaped curve, lay the war-ships 
of the blockading fleet, with Commodore 
Schley’s flagship, the Brooklyn, at one end, 
Admiral Sampson's flagship, the New York, 
at the other, and the battle-ships Texas, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Massachusetts, and half a dozen 
gunboats and cruisers lying at intervals be- 
tween. The convex side of the crescent was 
nearest to Morro Castle, and in this part of 
the curve were the battleships Texas, Indi- 
ana, and Jowa, with the small gunboat Suwanee 
thrown out as scout or skirmisher in the posi- 
tion that the head of the arrow would occupy 
if the line of the blockading vessels were a 
bent bow eight miles long. 

We steamed directly in toward the entrance 
to the harbor, without being stopped or ques- 
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tioned, and took a position in front of Morro 
Castle about one thousand yards south of the 
battle-ship Indiana. From this point of view, 
with the aid of a good glass, we could make 
out quite distinctly the outlines of the Castle, 
and were a little disappointed to see still 
floating over it the red and yellow banner of 
Spain. We had had no news for more than a 
week, and thought it possible that both the 
Castle and the city were in the possession of 
General Shafter’s army. 

The entrance to the Bay of Santiago 
appears, from a distance of three or four miles, 
to be a narrow cleft or notch in the high, 
flat-topped rampart which forms the coast- 
line. Owing to an eastward curve in the 
channel just beyond Morro Castle, it is im- 
possible to look through the notch into the 
harbor, or even to see the place where the 
collier Merrimac was sunk by Hobson and 
hismen. Ata distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the entrance the line of vision strikes 
against a steep hill, which forms the western 
side of the curving, fiord-like passage lead- 
ing to the inner bay. Owing to the great 
depth of water off the entrance to the harbor, 
it is impossible for vessels to anchor there, 
and the ships of the blockading fleet simply 
drift back and forth with the winds and tides, 
getting under way occasionally when it be- 
comes necessary to change position. 

After breakfast I went off in a boat to the 
flagship New York, called upon Admiral 
Sampson, and obtained from him a brief ac- 
count of all that had happened in this vicinity 
during the week that we had been at sea. 

The fleet of transports with General Shaf- 
ter’s army on board arrived here on Monday, 
June 20—the day that we left Key West— 
after a tedious and uneventful voyage of five 
days from the Dry Tortugas around the east- 
ern end of the island. The soldiers were all 
in a fairly good state of health, but many of 
the horses and mules carried in the holds of 
the steamers had perished from heat or suffo- 
cation. After a consultation with the Admiral, 
General Shafter decided to land his force at 
two points within supporting distance of 
each other on the coast east of Santiago 
Harbor. These points were Altares (Al-tah- 
res)—or, as the Spaniards call it, Siboney 
(Sib-o-nay)}—a small village and railway sta- 
tion ten miles east of Morro Castle, and 
Baiquiri (Bai-kee-ree), another small village 
five miles further away, which, before the 
war, was the shipping port of the Spanish- 
American Iron Company. From Baiquiri 
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there is a rough wagon road to Siboney, and 
the latter point is connected with the city of 
Santiago by a narrow-gauge railroad along 
the coast, a wagon road through the foot-hills 
further back, and a Cuban trail, practicable 
for horses, along the top of the high rampart 
which forms the coast-line. 

In order to understand the operations here 
the reader must bear in mind that the coast 
of Cuba, between the entrance to Santiago 
Harbor and the Bay of Guantanamo—a 
distance of forty miles—is formed by three 
parallel ranges of hills and mountains, as 
follows: first, what I have called the “ ram- 
part”—a_ high, flat-topped ridge, or narrow 
table, very steep, and broken into terraces by 
outcropping ledges of limestone on the sea 
side; second, the foot-hills, which rise out of 
a wooded valley or valleys behind the ram- 
part; and, third, the high mountains of the 
coast range, which lie back of the foot-hills, 
at a distance of five or six miles from the 
sea. This is not a strictly accurate topo- 
graphical description of the coast, but it is 
roughly and generally true, and will answer 
my purpose. In the vicinity of Santiago the 
rampart, or narrow table, along the sea is 
about three hundred feet in height, and 
stretches eastward and westward, like a stone 
wall, for a distance of nearly twenty miles. 
At two points it is cut down to the sea-level 
in two narrow clefts, or notches, one hundred 
to two hundred yards wide at the bottom, 
and these are the only openings through 
which the interior of the country is accessible 
to an invading force. In one of these notches 
lies the village and railway station of Sibo- 
ney, and in the other the village of Baiquiri. 
There is no harbor, shelter for vessels, or an- 
chorage at either place; but General Shafter 
had to disembark his force in these notches, or 
else go to the Bay of Guantanamo, and march 
forty miles to Santiago through the foot-hills. 
Fortunately for him and for his troops, the 
Spaniards did not attempt to oppose the 
landing. If the sides of the notches and the 
foot-hills back of them had been fortified 
with earthworks and held by a daring enemy 
with a battery or two of light guns, it would 
have been extremely difficult, if not abso- 
lutely impossible, to get the troops ashore. 
Even without artillery, a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men armed with Mausers on the 
heights which command the notches and the 
approaches to them might have held off a 
landing force for days, if not weeks. The 
war-ships might have shelled them, or swept 


the heights with machine guns, but it would 
have been easy for them to find shelter under 
the crest of the rampart on the land side, 
and I doubt whether a force so sheltered 
could have been dislodged or silenced by 
Admiral Sampson's whole fleet. In order to 
drive them out it would have been necessary 
to land in the surf under fire, and storm the 
heights by scaling the precipitous terraced 
front of the rampart on the sea side. This 
might, perhaps, have been done, but it would 
have involved a great sacrifice of life. The 
Spanish officers in Cuba, however, do not 
seem to be either daring fighters or skillful 
tacticians. Instead of anticipating General 
Shafter’s movements and occupying, with an 
adequate force, the only two places in the 
vicinity of Santiago where he could possibly 
land, they overlooked or neglected the splen- 
did defensive positions that Nature herself 
had provided for them, and allowed the army 
of invasion to come ashore without firing a 
shot. It was great luck for us, but it was 
not war. 

General Shafter’s task, even without oppo- 
sition, was difficult enough. The little cove 
at Siboney is wholly unsheltered, and even a 
moderate southerly breeze raises a trouble- 
s»me surf on the strip of sand at the bottom 
of the notch; there is no wharf or pier at 
which a steamer might lie while disembarking 
troops; the water deepens so suddenly and 
abruptly at a distance of fifty yards from the 
shore that there is practically no anchorage ; 
and both men and stores had to be landed by 
putting them into small boats and running 
them up on the beach through the surf. At 
Baiquiri the situation was a little better, for 
the reason that the Spanish-American Iron 
Company has built there a rude pier, against 
which, in pleasant weather, a steamer may 
lie while discharging cargo. At this place, 
therefore, General Shafter unloaded his field 
artillery, ambulances, siege-trair, etc., while 
the troops were disembarking at Siboney. 
At the latter place also the mules and horses 
were put ashore—or rather were pitched 
overboard with the expectation that they 
would swim ashore. Most of them did so, 
but, on account of unskillful management and 
lack of guidance, twenty or thirty of them 
drowned. Some, instead of making for the 
shore, swam directly out to sea until they 
were exhausted; others attempted toland on 
the eastern side of the cove, where there is 
no beach, and were drowned under the rocks ; 
and one unfortunate mule got upon a ledge in 
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a deep cave where he could not be reached, 
and at last accounts was dying there of star- 
vation. 

Under such conditions as these the disem- 
barkation of fifteen thousand men was a 
work of great difficulty, and one which re- 
quired a good deal of time. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that, although most of the 
transports arrived here last Monday—six 
days ago—two or three regiments are still on 
the beach; the Santiago has not landed any 
of her men; the troops in the field are not 
fully equipped with tents, cooking utensils, 
etc.,and two batteries of field artillery are 
waiting for mules at Baiquiri. 

Whilethe troops were disembarking at 
Siboney, Admiral Sampson attempted to 
divert the attention of the enemy by bom- 
barding the batteries at the entrance to San- 
tiago Harbor. Inthe progress of the engage- 
ment that ensued, the battle-ship Texas was 
struck by a shell which entered one of her 
ports and exploded, killing one man and 
wounding eight. This is the first serious 
casualty that the blockading fleet off Santiago 
has had. Admiral Sampson told me that no 
attempt has been made, as yet, to destroy 
Morro Castle, but now that the Spanish au- 
thorities have refused to exchange Hobson 
and his men, and have removed them to 
the city, the Castle will nolonger be spared: 
I shall be sorry to see the walls of the his- 
toric and picturesque old building crumble 
under the fire of thirteen-inch guns, but | 
fear that its end is near. 

(1 have this moment found an opportunity 
to get this letter mailed by a newspaper dis- 
patch-boat, and must stop.) 

GEORGE KENNAN. 


The Red Cross Launch 


The following dispatch has been received 
by the American National Red Cross from 
Miss Clara Barton at Siboney, Cuba: 


Siboney, July 6, 1898. 

Came from Shafter’s front in night for food 
and clothing for refugees who are leaving Santi- 
ago in thousands starving and naked. State of 
Texas gone to Port Antenio for ice to save her 
meat. Return to-morrow. Sending supplies to 
refugees, all we can from both camps by army 
wagons and pack mules. 

Nearly impossible to land supplies; high tides, 
no docks, surf terrific, our ship yawls cannot stand 
in surf. Have mended one old broken flatboat, 
which our men drag ashore waist deep in surf. 
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No transportation. Horse and mule packers, 
tent or tent-fly, would be helpful. Wounded 
men taken from our operation tables are laid on 
the ground often without blankets or shelter 
from sun or rain. As others die, their clothing 
is put on the naked to get them down to Siboney, 
ten miles over roads that upset army wagons. 
Lesser and nurses doing splendid work at Sib- 
oney. Mrs. Gardner, myself, and whole working 
force of Red Cross at front line in direct range 
of fire from sharpshooters. Men brave as lions. 
Shafter acting wisely and humanely; doing all 
he can. We return to front at once. 
CLARA BARTON. 


The following additional subscriptions to 
The Outlook fund for the purchase of the 
Red Cross steam launch Moynier have been 
received at this office since iast report. 


RED CROSS LAUNCH FUND 


Previous! acknowledged $1,575 51 
Mrs. P. New Canaan. Conn.<...........0.. 25 00 
Mrs. L. M. P., Chicago 2 00 
H. S. D., New Haven, Conn.................... 25 00 
St. Pauls Mission, Bristol, EN 25 00 
R. N. H., ce 10 00 
Friends in Orange, N. Ee 4 35 
E. S. . Worcester, 1 00 
B. P., 5 00 
C. L. B., Newton, 1 00 
40 
RJ A.. and E., Germantown, Pa.... ........ 5 00 
H. Bros., ‘No. Cambridge. 25 00 
M. E. G., Newtonville, Mass.... ........ ....... 2 00 
Mrs. R. P.. 10 
Mrs. C. W. P.. 10 00 
cece cece 5 00 
Waterbury cece ce 5 00 
H. M. D., 5 00 
5 00 
Mrs. L. I. W., Newark, N.J/........-..--05-05- 10 00 
Friends in Milwaukee, cece 20 00 
Congregational Resch, Ticonderoga, N. Y.... 3 25 
E.E. M., cece 20 
H. McL. Crookston, Minn.................. 3 00 
The Young Ladies of Euclid. "Euclid, Minn.... 10 00 
cece cece 1 00 
Northfield, Minn..................... 1 00 
H. W., Colorado Springs, 5 0 
rs. J. McM.., cede 1 0O 
F. W. Springville, 40 
2 00 
Mrs. A. Cobleskill. N.Y... 1 00 
Edith and Edmund, Pottstown, Pa............ 2 00 
1 
St. Paul’ s Congregational Church, Nutley,N.J. 1000 
25 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Royalton, Minn. 5 00 
A. M. C., Waterbury, Conn........ ............ 15 00 
H., Ogdensburg, 10 00 
$2,080 Il 


The Issues of the War 


By Washington Gladden 


UBA will be freed from the power of 
Spain. About this there seems to 


be no question. The misgovernment 
and oppression of that belated power will 
cease and determine, upon this island, Our 
Nation believes itself to be divinely called to 
the execution of this decree, and it will not 
falter. 

But what willfollow? Some say that with 
the breaking of the power of Spain upon the 
island of Cuba, our work will be done; that 
we must withdraw our troops and ships and 
leave the Cubans to work out their own sal- 
vation. We have pledged ourselves not to 
take the island, it issaid; it would be perfidy 
to exercise any authority over it. Moreover, 
we do not want it; the population could not 
be absorbed into our nationality; we have no 
colenial system by which we could rule peo- 
ple not enfranchised, nor do we need any; 
this Nation must not take upon itself any 
such burdens; it has more work on its hands 
now than it can do, and the extension of its 
empire would only mean more chances for 
peculation and rascality in the civil service. 
What is more, the annexation of this con- 
quered territory would be a flat repudiation 
of the doctrine of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which declares that every people 
ought to govern itself. What right have we 
to impose our rule upon a subject people? 
So speak one strong body of citizens respect- 
ing the issues of the war. 

Another class, equally emphatic, are as- 
serting that the flag of the United States 
shall never be pulled down on any territory 
when it has once been planted; that we must 
hold and occupy and govern all the lands 
which have been consecrated by American 
blood; that Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
Philippines will henceforth belong to the 
United States; and that the time ‘as come 
for this Nation to reach out and take posses- 
sion of new territory, gaining a foothold on 
every continent, and extending its sway in 
every quarter of the globe. We are remind- 


ed that the craving for world-dominion is in 
the Anglo-Saxon blood, and we are asked 
whether it is to be expected that such a peo- 
ple as ours, when once it has broken its shell 
and got a taste of empire, will be content with 
the home-keeping virtues of the past. Senti- 


mental consideration for the rights of weaker 
people cannot, it is intimated, be allowed to 
stand in the way of our march to dominion. 

With both of these tendencies of thought 
I find myself in pretty cordial disagreement. 
A good deal of the talk about imperialism 
and manifest destiny seems to me no better 
than piracy. Our ancestors were pirates, no 
doubt, but we ought to have improved upon 
their ethics. I am greatly afraid that some 
such evil spirit as this does possess the minds 
of many Americans. The greed of gain, the 
passion for material accumulation, does so 
infest some minds that they are deaf to every 
call of honor and blind to every dictate of 
justice. Nothing in the world but the fear 
of the law restrains them from robbing their 
neighbors right and left; and if the Nation 
which makes the law can be induced to go 
into this business of wholesale robbery, they 
will be ready to take their chances of getting 
their full share of the booty. 

It is not possible to rebuke too sharply this 
spirit of greed and aggression. The people 
of the United States are not going into any 
such business as this. We are not a robber 
nation, and those who want to launch us on a 
career of piracy are not true Americans. We 
are not going to be dragged into any war for 
purposes of conquest—neither for the acquisi- 
tion of territory nor for the extension of 
trade. This Nation will have to get the con- 
sent of its own conscience before going to 
war for any purpose whatever; and those 
who are preaching this jingoism to-day should 
be warned that the Nation has a conscience 
that can speak and make itself heard, and 
that will paralyze its arm whenever it is lifted 
to do injustice to any weaker people. 

But, on the other hand, I have very little 
patience with those who are insisting that 
this Nation owes no duties to weaker peoples ; 
that it must forever maintain that attitude of 
isolation to which our traditional policy has 
committed it; that we must stay within our 
own frontiers and shut our ears to the cry of 
suffering humanity. Because the Nation has 
a conscience and a moral life of its own it 
must recognize the fact thatit has neighbors, 
and must behave itself neighborly. Human- 
ity has come to the consciousness of its soli- 
darity ; we know that all men are children of 
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our Father; and the same impulse that 
prompts us to send food to the starving in 
India or China prompts us to smite the mis- 
government that is starving to death hundreds 
of thousands of helpless Cubans. To say that 
we have no responsibility for sufferers beyond 
our frontiers, or to sneer, as some jingoes do, 
at the folly of waging a foreign war for the 
welfare of an alien people, is to do violence 
to all that is holiest in the heart of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Jingoes and anti-jingoes agree in this, that 
the Nation must do nothing that is not for 
its own interest. The one class glorifies 
aggression for this reason, and the other 
advocates isolation for the same reason. Il, 
for my part, believe that the motto “ Every 
nation for itself’ is just as immoral as the 
motto “ Every man for himself.” Nations 
as well as men have relations and obliga- 
tions to others which they must own and 
fulfill inthe fearof God. There is a jingoism 
and an anti-jingoism both of which are 
purely egoistic; let us have neither of them. 
The wolf who goes marauding is one kind of 
egoist, and the pig who wallows in his own 
fat is another; neither, I trust, is the type of 
the true American. We will not go forth to 
rob, neither will we stay at home and look 
out of the window while the robbers are 
breaking into our neighbor’s house. If any 
nation desires us to join her for predatory 
purposes, we will have nothing to do with 
her; if any nation asks us to go with her a 
mile for the enlargement of liberty, we will go 
with her twain. 

It may be said that these purposes are 
liable to be confused; that greed will put on 
the mask of charity; that men will seek to 
plunge the Nation into war in the alleged 
_ interest of humanity, when their real purpose 
is plunder. No doubt of it! Against such 
hypocrisy we must be on our guard. But I 
think that the Nation can be trusted to dis- 
tinguish between philanthropy and piracy, 
and to put its heel upon the pirate while it 
gives its right hand to the philanthropist. 
Nor is this a plea for any Quixotic crusade 
for the righting of all human wrongs; it is 
only a contention that we must be ready, 
when the manifest need arises, to take our 
stand for freedom and humanity. 

That we are quite within our obligations 
in our determination to drive Spain from 
Cuba I have no doubt. We might possibly 
have done it in a better way, but we were 
bound todo it. And the point to be clearly 
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seen is this, that when a nation intervenes to 
overthrow oppression, it does by that very 
fact take upon itself some measure of re- 
sponsibility for the future of the people 
whom it liberates. If the people thus set 
free are capable of self-government, they 
should be permitted to govern themselves. 
But, as a rule, a people incapable of freeing 
itself is incapable of governing itself. The 
Cubans have been struggling for independ- 
ence for many years, but it is doubtful 
whether without our help they would ever 
have secured it. The worst count in the 
indictment against Spain is that she has 
made them helpless to win freedom. 

If when Spain is driven from the island a 
Cuban republic shall be discovered, with the 
power to give tranquillity and order to the 
island, the government should be intrusted 
to it, and our responsibility will be at an end. 
The members of Congress who voted for the 
declaration of war, with its disclaimer of the 
purpose of annexation, undoubtedly expected 
to find such a republic there. They accepted 
at their face value the assurances of the 
Cuban Junta. Doubtless they were very 
credulous ; it. must by this time be evident 
even to them that the Cuban army of thirty 
thousand men which bulked so big in their 
orations is a mythical host. And if it should 
turn out, after fair investigation, that there 
is no Cuban republic with intelligence and 
power adequate to the task of governing the 
island, then we must take the task in hand 
and perform it, in the fear of God. And, 
without at all justifying the perspicacity of 
the members of Congress who voted for that 
disclaimer, | protest that they are not to be 
charged with perfidy if, when they find that 
the retublic they were banking on is not 
there, they are ready to undertake the task 
of giving order and peace to Cuba. 

The same thing must be said of the Philip- 
pines, which may come into our hands, not 
because we coveted them, but as the result 
of the fortunes of war. If those insurgents 
can establish a government which can pro- 
tect the interests of civilization, well and 
good; we do not want the job; but if they 
lack the power, we must see that the thing is 
done. The responsibility will be ours, and 
we must not shirk it. If we have no colonial 
machinery, we must invent some. Our Con- 
stitution leaves us free to deal with territory 
as the need may require. We must set our 
wits to work to discover how most wisely to 
control such populations, 
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Some people object to our undertaking any- 
thing like this because they say that we are 
at the mercy of the bad politicians. Yes, we 
are, so long as we think and say that we are. 
The moment we think and say that we are not, 
their hateful power will vanish. The people 
of the United States can have clean adminis- 


tration whenever they want it. Perhaps the. 


acceptance of these great colonial responsi- 
bilities would wake them up to the fact that 
they do want it and must have it. 

To take control of these territories made 
free from Spanish tyranny involves no attempt 
to en$fave the people or to exploit the terri- 
tory for our own profit. It means that we 
shall give the people a thousand times more 
liberty than they ever dreamed of possessing, 
and more than they could secure for them- 
selves; it means that we make every man’s 
life safe, every man’s house secure; that we 
open the islands to all the world, bidding 
everybody come and plant, build, trade, teach, 
preach, paint—anything he pleases, except 
beg or rob or steal; that we fill the land with 
schools, and fit the people for liberty and 
self-government, putting the power into their 
hands as soon as they are able to take it. 
And this is good work, great work. Itis not 
robbery, it is mercy and. beneficence. If 


anybody says that this Nation cannot do such 
work as this, I do not agree with him. We 
can do anything that we ought to do. If 
this is imperialism, | am an imperialist. | 
hope that this Nation is imperial enough to 
do right in all her relations with other peo- 
ples—with the strong and the weak; to com- 
mit no wrongs and consent to none; to make 
her flag stand everywhere for justice and 
freedom. It is not the banner of the bucca- 
neer, and it never shall be. If any man tries 
to make it cover deeds of rapine, encroach- 
ments on other people’s liberties, shoot him 
on the spot. We are not going to break into 
any nation’s territory to plant that flag there 
for purposes of conquest. We are not going 
anywhere with it unless justice, honor, human- 
ity, call us to go. Where they call we shall 
go; and if they bid us stay, we shall stay, 
not to burden or to blight the life of any peo- 
ple over whom that banner flies, but to lift 
them up and lead them on into larger liberty 
and more abundant life. The day will come, 
I trust, when every eye that beholds the 
Starry flag shall rejoice in it, not merely as 
the ensign of our country’s power, but as 
the emblem of a Nation that is brave to 
help and strong to suffer in the service of 
mankind. 


Porto Rico and the Capture of San Juan 
By Colonel W. Winthrop, U.S.A. 


HE Island of Porto Rico, or Puerto 

Rico (Rich Port), is the fourth in 

size of the Greater Antilles, being 
exceeded by Cuba, San Domingo, and Ja- 
maica, of which it lies to the windward. It 
is situated nearly in the center of the Archi- 
pelago of the West Indies, between the sev- 
enteenth and nineteenth parallels of north 
latitude and the sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh 
meridians of longitude. The island, in shape, 
is an irregular parallelogram, being a little 
under 100 miles long by about one-third 
of that distance broad. It is some 270 miles 
in circumference, and in superficies 330 square 
leagues. 

It is not unlikely that this island may, ere 
long, as aresult of the pending war, come 
into our possession, and pertain in the future 
to the United States. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to note such particulars in regard to 
it as its history, general features, climate, soil, 


products, population, government, principal 
towns, etc., and to consider, in brief, the feasi- 
bility of the capture of its capital, San Juan, 
by our naval and military forces. 


HISTORY 


Porto Rico was discovered by Columbus 
on his second voyage, in 1493. The day 
even of the discovery is given, as November 
16. His point of landing is uncertain, but 
tradition places it at the site of the present 
town of Aguadilla, on the west coast. Agua- 
dilla is watering-p/ace,; and it is conjectured 
that the landing was made here on account 
of the supply of fresh water, which is still 
abundant. The island then bore the name 
of Borinquen, and was inhabited by Arawak 
Indians, a race allied to the Haitians. One 
of the associates of Columbus was the cap- 
tain, Juan Ponce de Leon, who, attracted by 
the beauty of the region and the prospect of 
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enrichment which it offered, assumed, with 
his companions, the possession, and when 
the natives, under their cacique Agueinaba, 
rose against his arbitrary domination, they 
were completely overpowered and the Spanish 
became absolute masters of the island. This 
was in 1508-1510, during which interval sev- 
eral settlements were established. In 1511 
was founded San Juan, which was named San 
Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico. 

In 1595 that picturesque and daring rover 
of the seas, the great Admiral Drake, pene- 
trated into the port of the capital, sacked the 
town in part, and burned some of the Spanish 
vessels. He was forced, however, to with- 
draw without achieving permanent results. 
In 1597-8 the Earl of Cumberland attacked 
San Juan. The Morro citadel surrendered to 
him, but an epidemic among his forces in- 
duced his abandonment of the place. In 
1625 the Dutch, under Genera] Heinrich, 
seized the town and laid siege to the Morro; 
but they were routed by the Spaniards in a 
desperate sortie, and their General was killed. 
This victory is commemorated by a monument 
erected within the Castle. In 1678 an at- 
tempt by the English was foiled by a severe 
storm which dispersed their squadron, causing 
serious damage to the ships. Nor were they 
more successful in 1703, when, landing on the 
shore at Arecibo,some thirty miles to the 
westward, they were repulsed with loss and 
forced to re-eembark. In1797 the noted Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, with a command of less 
than 10,000 men, made a further attack on 
the defenses of San Juan. But his force 
was not adequate, and he retired after a siege 
of less than a fortnight. 

This was the last of the expeditions 
against Porto Rico, The demonstration by 
our fleet on May 12 last will be adverted 
to later. Unlike its neighbors, this fortu- 
nate island has scarcely been disturbed by 
internal disorders. The movement in favor 
of a republic, commenced in 1820, was 
checked, without bloodshed, through the 
vigorous and judicious action of the able 
Governor de la Torre. When, more recent- 
ly, in 1867, an insurrection, in sympathy 
with that of Cuba, was initiated against the 


'“ To this day has survived the fame of Dt Leon’s 
great bloodhound, * Berezillo.. The dog was a terror 
to the Indians, springing upon them and _ tearin 
them to pieces, and his services were so highly valu 
that he drew the pay of a cross-bowman. After years of 
fiendish work in the Spanish service, this Berezillo was 
finally killed by a poisoned arrow while swimming a 
stream in pursuit of a Carib.” Ober, “In the Wake of 
Columbus,” Boston, 1893. 
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Spanish Government, its projectors were so 

terrified by an earthquake that they were 

induced to postpone their adventure, and a 

fresh rising in the following year was easily 

suppressed. | 
CLIMATE 

The surface of the island is broken and 
hilly. A low mountain ridge traverses it 
from east to west, ranging nearer the south- 
ern than the northern coast, with spurs ex- 
tending northward. Of this ridge the high- 
est elevation is El Yunque (The Anvil), a 
mountain rising from the table-land of Lu- 
quillo to a height of 3,700 feet above the 
sea, and visible to vessels some sixty miles 
off the coast. The country has two marked 
features—the many wooded ravines descend- 
ing from the mountains, through which 
course streams of bright water falling to the 
sea; and, interspersed with these ravines, 
extensive stretches of natural meadow-land, 
which serves as pasture to herds of wild cat- 
tle. 

The climate is a healthy one for a tropical 
situation. The constant running streams, 
with the absence of stagnant water, doubtless 
contribute to purify the atmosphere. The 
island, well aerated throughout, is appreciably 
cooler and more salubrious than are the 
larger Antilles, or than the majority of the 
lesser Windward Islands, which have been 
termed the graves of foreigners. The moun- 
tain valleys, especially in the winter—from 
November to April—when the north winds 
blow steadily, enjoy a delightful climate 
which has been likened to a perpetual spring. 

In the summer—the rainy season at the 
north of the island—a sea-breeze blows from 
8 A.M. to 4 P.M., in the absence of which life 
would hardly be tolerable near the coast. 
The rains, which are frequent and plentiful 
in May and June, come down in August and 
September “ with the fury of adeluge.” The 
rainfall at San Juan has been estimated at 
about seventy cubicinches. On the southern 
coast, however, there is much less rain; 
sometimes none at all even for ten or twelve 
months. 

It is in August and September that the 
climate at the north is least healthful, espe- 
cially for foreigners. Fever, dysentery, and 
scorbutic diarrhoea are then to be guarded 
against, and a change to the mountains is 
desirable. These are also the months of the 


hurricanes which have in some years proved 
so destructive and ruinous in their effects. 
“This dreadful scourge,” writes Colonel 
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Flinter,! “ which often visits the West Indies, 
may be considered as a great drawback on 
the planter, and is a great deduction from 
the value of West Indian property.” 


SOIL AND PRODUCTS 


Porto Rico is eminently an agricultural 
island. It is favored with a soil of unusual 
fertility, consisting of a reddish (or whitish) 
earth, made up chiefly of a clay mixed with 
peroxide of iron or marl. The abundant sup- 
ply of water keeps the soil productive; even 
in the southern districts, where the rain is 
less and the ground seems parched, water 
may be found by digging a foot and a half or 
two feet beneath the surface. The hills and 
valleys are luxuriant with verdure ; the moun- 
tains are green to their tops and cultivable at 
any height. Good timber, suitable for houses 
or ships, is abundant—a result owing in a 
measure to a wise prevision of the Govern- 
ment early in the century, when it was form- 
ally ordered that “three trees should be 
planted for every one cut down.” Among 
the native trees the roya] palm has been per- 
haps the most useful, not only on account of 
its wood and its fruit, but also for its leaves, 
which furnish thatching for the cabins of 
the poorer classes. The mahogany-tree has 
yielded valuable timber for export. The 
plantain and the banana trees have furnished 
food for thousands. Among the shrubs, the 
coffee-plant, grateful to sight and smell, with 
its glossy leaves and jasmin-scented white 
blossoms, grows almost spontaneously. The 
tobacco-plant yields a product not much 
inferior to that of Cuba. That useful grass, 
the sugar-cane, is cultivated with profit, and 
best in the hot, arid regions of the south, 
where other crops requiring more moisture 
would not flourish. A considerable capital, 
English and Spanish, is invested in sugar 
plantations, Ponce being the center of this 
commerce. A cotton remarkable for its 
length of fiber, tenacity, and whiteness is 
produced, and its culture might with advan- 
tage be largely extended. 

The exports from Porto Rico have consist- 
ed mostly of sugar, coffee, tobacco, molasses, 
rum, honey, indigo, cotton, mahogany, cattle, 
mules, and hides. According to the most 
recent authority,” latest returns” exhibit the 
three principal exports as follows: Sugar, 


_'An English officer in the miltary service of the 
Spanish Government, who in 18 published “ An Ac- 
count of the Present’State of the Island of Puerto Rico,” 
still the best authority on its topography and its develop- 


ment. 
The West Indies,” C. W. Eves, London, 1897. 
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54.861 tons; coffee, 16,884 tons; tobacco, 
1,807 tons. The sugar export has declined, 
having once nearly doubled the above quan- 
tity. 

The island also produces, in lesser quan- 
tities, flax, ginger, cassia, rice, and maize, 
with citrons, lemons and oranges, and other 
fruits, which might well be made articles of 
commerce. Several banks of fine salt are 
worked by the Government. 

Colonel Flinter congratulates himself that, 
at the date of his writing, none of the pre- 
cious metals had been discovered in Porto 
Rico. “Fortunately for the inhabitants,” he 
Says, “‘no mines of gold or silver have been 
explored, to divert their attention from the 
sober path of industry.” But a late authority’ 
mentions that gold has been found both in 
lumps and dust in the beds of streams; add- 
ing that iron, copper, lead, and coal have also 
been detected. The coal, however, used on 
the island comes almost exclusively from 
Great Britain. Other main items of the 
British trade are cottons, woolens, jute for 
coffee-bags, metals, and rice; and codfish are 
supplied from the British colonies to the es- 
timated value of £95,000. From the United 
States have heretofore been imported flour, 
grain, butter, lard, furniture, lumber, and 
Staves for sugar hogsheads and rum pun- 
cheons. 


POPULATION AND PEOPLE 


The population of this densely peopled 
island is about 800,000. Eves, above quoted, 
states it, under date of 1897, at 813,937. As 
to the character of this population, a series 
of fortunate circumstances, in combination 
with agsagacious government, has contrib- 
uted to impart to it a quality superior to that 
of any other of the West India Islands. Inthe 
first place, this has always been a purely agri- 
cultural people. Then, at an early period, the 
crown lands of the island were divided up 
among the natives, who thus became a com- 
munity of small proprietors, to which was 
given a jnew consistency and stability on 
their being fermed into a body of disciplined 
militia. Further, the island has not suffered 
to the same extent as its neighbors from the 
curse of slavery. The slaves were permitted 
to purchase their freedom on easy terms, 
and they have borne but a small proportion 
to the mass of the inhabitants. Thus, in 
1873, when slavery was finally abolished, 


' Reclus, “Universal Geography,” Vol. XVII., Lon- 
don, abt. 1891. 
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there were but few unemancipated persons 
left in the province. As a result, Porto Rico 
is one of the few countries of tropical Amer- 
ica where the whites outnumber the blacks; 
and, it may be added, where the males out- 
number the females. 

Comparatively free from political disorders, 
the island bas profited by the revolutions 
which have disturbed the adjacent regions, 
especially San Domingo and Venezuela, in 
the contingents of valuable settlers which she 
has gained as immigrants from these locali- 
ties. 

There has thus been insured for Porto 
Rico a peasantry of free laborers—an indus- 
trious and self-sustaining population. Even 
the poor white Xivaro of the mountains or 
the interior is no burden upon the Govern- 
ment, but, with his cow and horse, his acre 
of corn or sweet potatoes, his few coffee- 
plants and plantain-trees, he lives, with his 
family, an independent and happy existence. 
All the rural laboring classes, with entire 
simplicity of manners, unite a frank cordiality 
and genuine hospitality to travelers and 
Strangers. 

The only popular vice appears to be—here 
as in the Philippines —gambling, especially 
in the form of cock-fighting. 

In this connection it may be noted that 
there are no beasts of prey, no noxious birds 
or insects, no venomous snakes or reptiles 
to disturb the life of the inhabitants. There 
are, indeed, no indigenous reptiles, no mon- 
keys, and few birds. On the other hand, the 
rats are numerous and destructive, especially 
on the sugar plantations. 


GOVERNMENT 


Porto Rico is governed on the same plan 
as the other Spanish islands. The principal 
officials are a Captain-General, with the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, who is the civil gov- 
ernor, and also the head of the army as well 
as of the highest tribunal—the Court of 
Royal Audience; and an Intendant, who is 
the head of the fiscal administration of the 
province. The island, outside of San Juan, 
is divided into seven military departments 
under the authority of separate comman- 
dants, with headquarters at Bayamon, 
Arecibo, Aguadilla, Mayagnez, Ponce, Hu- 
macao, and Guayama, respectively. Alcaldes, 
appointed from San Juan, administer the 
civil affairs of the towns. The Commandant 


' See the paper by the author entitled “ The Problem 
of hae Philippines,” published in The Outlook tor June 
st. 
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of the navy acts under the chief of the naval 
forcesat Havana. The highest ecclesiastical 
dignitary is a Bishop resident at the capital. 

The resources of the Government are de- 
rived principally from the customs; a lesser 
revenue accrues from licenses for lotteries, 
public gambling-houses and cock-pits, a 
charge on the lands granted by the Govern- 
ment, and taxes on certain sales and on 
stamped paper, and some minor items. 

Complaints of the taxation, as excessive 
and discouraging to the legitimate industries 
of the country, have occasionally been heard ; 
but, upon the whole, the Government of 
Porto Rico has given to the inhabitants fewer 
grounds of grievance than have the authori- 
ties of the other colonies. 


TOWNS, HARBORS, ETC. 


Besides the capital, which will be described 
later, there are some sixty or seventy towns 
and considerable villages in the island. Of 
these the most important are Ponce and 
Arecibo, each with a larger population than 
San Juan (that of Ponce being about 35,000 
to 40,000, while that of San Juan is estimated 
at 25,000); Mayaguez (also larger than the 
capital) and Aguadilla, on the west coast; 
Fajardo and Humacao, on the east coast; 
Guanica and Aroyo on the south; and Pepino 
and Cayey in theinterior. Aguadilla is espe- 
cially important as a rendezvous for communi- 
cation and trade with Havana. Its exten. 
sive and safe harbor has a depth of 11-15 
fathoms. The best harbor, however, which 
is, moreover, readily defensible, is that of 
Guanica. Jobos, also on the south coast, 
has a good harbor, available as an outlet to 


“the rich agricultural sugar district of Guaya- 


ma. Other ports furnishing a shelter during 
a large part of the year are those of Maya- 
guez, Salinas de Coamo, Anasco, Cabo Rojo, 
and Bahia Honda. During the seasons, how- 
ever, of the prevalent strong winds, especially 
at the mouths of rivers where bars have been 
formed by the surf, anchorage is not safe. 
Thus, on the north coast, from June to Sep- 
tember, there is no harbor protected from the 
east and northeast winds except that of San 
Juan, where the high point occupied by the 
town and its defenses is interposed between 
sea and port. 

Among the more attractive villages or 
smaller towns may be specified Yubacao at 
the east, Toabago, in an “extensive and 
beautiful valley on the north coast, fronting 
the capital on the opposite side of the 
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harbor,” and Aybonito, on a table-land of 
the southern mountains, “enjoying a cool 
and delightful climate.” In the country near 
Ponce are thermal baths serviceable for 
invalids. 

Of the islands off the coast, pertaining 
politically to Porto Rico, the most important 
are the Vieques (or Crab) and Culebra (Snake) 
Islands. The former, which lies to windward 
about three leagues distant at the east, has a 
separate governor whose residence is at a 
town of some 500 inhabitants called Isabel I1., 
with a harbor at the mouth of the river Mula, 
This island, which is about seven leagues 
long by one wide, with a superficies of sixty 
square miles, is, though ill supplied with 
water, one of the most fertile spots in the 
West Indies. In the hands of an enemy, 
Vieques might be made seriously formidable 
to the security of the main island, 


THE CITY OF SAN JUAN 


The capital of Porto Rico stands on the 
north coast at a distance of nine leagues 
west of the Cabeza de San Juan (St. John’s 
Head), the extreme northeast point of the 
island. Its site is a tongue of land reaching 
northwestward, which is, in fact, an island, 
being separated from the main by lagoons 
crossed by bridges and causeways. This 
tongue is really a coraline reef forming an 
outer shore and inclosing the lagoons. The 
port, protected by the elevation of the land 
at the east, is a safe one, with a depth of 
some five to nine fathoms, subject, however, 
it is said, to be diminished by the siltings of 
the two rivers which empty into the bay. 
The harbor is entered by a narrow channel, 
where a pilot is required. The entrance is 
at the west, between the Morro point and 
three islets called the Cabras (Goat Islands), 
south of which lies another little island 
carrying a square fort called the Cafiuelo. 
At the point of the tongue is the Morro castle, 
or citadel, with a regular garrison of some 
three thousand five hundred, which, upon our 
approach, would doubtless be largely rein- 
forced from the militia. Behind the Morro 
rises the city, which has been described as a 
“miniature Cadiz.” It issurrounded by high 
and massive walls of stone and mortar, by 
which also it is connected with the Castillo. 
This exceinte, which makes of the entire site 
avery strong fortification of the old style, 
is strengthened by bastions, lunettes, and 
other batteries. At the rear of the city wall 
is the Tierra Gate, also strongly defended, 
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from which a straight road, called the Caguas 
Road, conducts to the back of the island, . 
where the lagoon is crossed by a bridge (the 
San Antonio Bridge), defended by two works 
—one at each end—designated as the San 
Geronimo and San Antonio Forts. This 
bridge does not connect the island with the 
mainland, but with another island (on which 
is the suburb of Cangrejos), from which a 
crossing is said to be made to the main by a 
further bridge, called the “ Bridge of the 
Aurora.” ? But the plans on file in our Navy 
Department do not appear to show this sec- 
ond bridge, or to indicate whether or how it 
is defended. 

The city itself is: scarcely more than 840 
meters long by 420 broad. It is very com- 
pact, with six principal streets and five cross 
streets. These streets are narrow and steep, 
but the town contains good public buildings, 
the most interesting of which is the carefully 
preserved Casa Blanca, built in 1525 as a 
residence for Ponce de Leon, the first Gov- 
ernor. This, the oldest house in San Juan, is 
now occupied by the engineer corps. The 
other houses of the city are of all colors except 
white, and have flat roofs where rain-water 
is caught in cisterns, and the residents sit to 
enjoy the coolevenings. These houses have 
iron balconies, shutters, and jalousies, but no 
glazed windows and no chimneys. The 
promenades of the town are in the Theater 
Square, and on a Marina below the walls. 
The site is a fairly healthy one, but subject 
to the visitation of the yellow fever, by which, 
however, foreigners are more liable to attack 
than natives. 

Rio Piedras and Santurce, south of the 
city, are the chief rural retreats and sites for 
villas of the more affluent inhabitants. A 
railway has been projected which is to con- 
nect San Juan with the other principal towns 
of the island, but the prosecution of the 
scheme must await the issue ofthe war. The 
capital, however, is connected with the interior 
by some excellent roads, as the high road to 
Ponce and that to Aguadilla. 


THE FEASIBILITY OF ITS CAPTURE 


The firing upon the defenses of San Juan 
by Admiral Sampson on May 12 last was not 
a serious attack, but mainly a “feeler” for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
Spanish Admiral Cervera, whose position 
was not then known, had taken refuge within 


'“ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie,” Tome IL., 
Paris, 13861. 
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this port with his ships, and of drawing him 
out if there. Incidentally, the bombard- 
ment was a test, as far as it went, of the 
strength of the fortifications; and, after a 
firing not maintained beyond three hours, 
the impression made by our shot upon the 
Morro was such as to give assurance that 
the work might be permanently disabled by 
a continuous heavy fire. Our ships also are 
said to have done material damage to the 
San Carlos battery, and to have silenced a 
fort on one of the Cabras islands. The 
enemy’s guns replied, but without real injury 
to any of our vessels. 

Upon a future serious assault by our navy, 
the movement, to be complete, should—it 
would seem—have the co-operation of in- 
fantry and artillery of the army, so landed 
and disposed as to threaten the enemy’s rear 
or flank, if not actually engaging his forces. 
It would be necessary, therefore, first to se- 
lect a safe and available landing-place and 
military base, but this would not be an easy 
matter. Arecibo, where the English landed 
in 1703, is too distant and on the wrong 
(west) side. The same objection of distance 
applies to Fajardo, on the east. Perhaps no 
more convenient, if practicable, point for a 
landing could be selected than the mouth of 
the River Loisa, one of the principal streams 
of the island, which flows into the sea about 
twelve miles east of the capital. The river 
here is sufficiently broad and deep, and, if the 
surf is not breaking too heavily on the bar, 
our boats could probably find a haven within 
the embouchure. Troops marched from this 
point, or its neighboorhood, to the rear of 
San Juan would be in a position to threaten 
the town and defenses on that side, as well 
as the bridges over the lagoons, and the 
roads (and canals through the mangrove 
swamps) by which supplies are brought to 
the city, as also the suburb of Cangrejos. 
which might be utilized as a headquarters. 
They would be able, perhaps, to control the 
“ watering-place” near the San Antonio bridge 
and to reach the San Geronimo powder 
magazine. They would oppose the retreat 
of troops and the advance of militia from the 
country, and be prepared to co-operate with 
the fleet in the attack upon the defenses. At 
the same time a detachment might well be 
crossed to the west side of the harbor to 
occupy Catafio and hold the San Fernando 
bridge and the Bayamon and Guaynabo 
roads, and another detachment to Palo Seco 
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River and the road to Aguadilla. For these 
uses a force of 20,000 would be no more than 
sufficient. It must be remembered that the 
inhabitants of this island are not, in general, 
disaffected to the local or the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and that active hostility on their 
part would probably have to be counted 
upon. 

But while the mouth of the Loisa might 
serve as a landing-place for troops, under 
favorable circumstances of weather and sea, 
it would scarcely be available as a perma- 
nent base of operations, and no place is 
known which would be so available nearer 
than Fajardo, which, as has been seen, has 
a harbor. But, Fajardo being some thirty 
miles or more distant, we are brought to the 
conclusion that the best point for a fixed 
base, under all the circumstances, would be 
the port of San Juan itself. To enable infan- 
try to land and take position here, it would 
be necessary practically to silence the main 
defenses. The attack would thus resolve 
itself into a vigorous and continued bombard- 
ment by our navy, followed, if effectual, by a 
disembarking of the military near the Ar- 
senal or at the Custom-House Mole, or at 
some other point convenient to the work 
which might remain to be done. 

In this case the success of the movement 
would depend primarily and mainly upon the 
naval contingent, and modern improved ord- 
nance and projectiles may be expected to 
achieve success where those of the last cen- 
tury were found inadequate. One assurance 
that a persistent cannonading would prove 
effective here is that San Juan, standing in 
bold relief upon its peninsula, holds up to 
our ships a more conspicuous target than 
any other fastness of the enemy in these 
seas. 


A French writer has described the island 
of Porto Rico as “La plus riante des An- 
tilles.” Should it fall to us to possess it, our 
wide domain of varied climes would embrace 
no region so attractive or valuable as a winter 
resort or refuge for invalids as the moun- 
tain land of this smiling and luxuriant gem 
of the ocean. In the event of our coming 
to occupy it, let us hope that the native sim- 
plicity of rural life and manners—the couleur 
locale—will not be lost in the irruption of 
modern fashions and modern opulence. 


1 De Cassagnac, ** Voyage aux Antilles,” Paris, 1844. 
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The Fatherhood of God' 


By Lyman Abbott 


.’—Isaiah lxiii.. 16. 


“ Doubtless thou art our Father 

This, you observe, is one of the certitudes 
of Scripture. The prophet is writing ina 
time of depression and discouragement; to 
the people Israel seems to have been deserted 
by their God; they are in captivity; they do 
not understand it. Some of them have been 
inclined to abandon their God altogether and 
accept the worship of other gods, and the 
prophet, in writing to them (though in form 
addressing Jehovah), says, in effect, There is 
a great deal that is mysterious and perplex- 
ing; we do not understand why you have left 
us to harden our own hearts as you have; but 
there is one thing we are certain of —“ Doubt- 
less thou art our Father.” 

It is sometimes said by men that the 
“fatherhood of God ” is all the theology they 
want, and all the rest is surplusage. With 
one exception, I am inclined to agree with 
that statement. If we recognize that we 
have departed from our Father, that we have 
sinned against him, and against our own 
consciences and our own light, that we have 
done the things we ought not to have done 
and left undone the things we ought to have 
done, if we recognize the fact that we are 
sinful and erring children, then I agree that 
“our Father ” is all the theology we want. 

I want you to consider with me a few 
moments this morning what “our Father” 
means. Not whether the prophet was right 
or wrong, not whether God really is our 
Father, but, assuming that he is, assuming 
that the relation of the Infinite and Eternal 
One to us men is best interpreted to us by 
the relation of a father to his child, I ask you 
to consider what that relationship involves, 
what grows out of it. 

In the first place, if God be our Father, 
there is a living person whom we can love 
and who loves us. God is not an abstraction. 
He is not an intellectual necessity. He is not 
an Infinite and Eternal Energy. Whatever 
we may think of his omniscience and his 
omnipotence and his omnipresence, however 
difficult we may find it to reconcile these with 
personal relations to ourselves, doubtless this 
Infinite and Eternal One is Father to us— 
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that is, doubtless he is a living person who 
loves us and whom we love. This truth of 
his personality has often been crudely put. 
It has led to conceptions of God as a mere 
gigantic man, having the same sort of limita- 
tions that belong to humanity. But that is 
not necessary to his personality. If heisour 
Father, he is not a somewhat, but he is a 
someone ; he is a person who loves us, and 
whom we can love. 

I think that modern science is tending 
somewhat to take away this conception of a 
personal God who loves us and whom we 
can love. As we come to larger conceptions 
of his power and his wisdom, we are in danger 
of losing the sense of the personality that 
lies behind all that power and directs it. It 
ought not to be so. The extension of power 
and of influence does not lessen the personal- 
ity of the one who exercises it. Back of all 
the power, back of all the wisdom, doubtless 
this thing is true—that He who has the wis- 
dom and He who exercises the power is a 
someone who loves us and whom we can 
love. 

If He be our Father, then it is only saying 
the same thing in a different form to say that 
we are his children. We have come forth 
from him; we are in some sense kin to him; 
we are like him. There is a true semblance 
in very nature between man and God. There 
is a great difference between the Greek or 
Roman mythology and the Hebrew theology, 
although the two may be put in such a sen- 
tence that they will seem exactly alike. The 
Greeks and Romans said, The gods are like 
men; and the Hebrews said, Man is like God. 
Logically, those two sentences seem to be the 
same, but they are not; it is one thing to say 
that God is in the likeness of men—to bring 
down the divine and infinite and ideal to the 
human family; and it is another thing to say 
that man has proceeded from God and in him 
is the possibility of becoming truly like God. 
If God is “doubtless ” our Father, then you 
are God’s child. You have in you something 
higher and better than anything you have 
yet reached ; you have in you a diviner life. 
If God is love, and you are God's child, then 
there is in you the possibility of an infinite 
love, an infinite burden-bearing, an infinite 
service, an infinite courage. 
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All that theology has to teach respecting 
the possibility of man is involved in that one 
sentence, Doubtless thou art our Father; all 
that theology has to teach respecting the 
separation of man from his God is involved 
in that one sentence, Doubtless thou art our 
Father. For one only has to think how far 
one is from the divine ideal to know that one 
is a sinner, and that one must change one’s 
life, that one may return to one’s Father. 
There is not a man so fallen but that the 
elements of the divine still are there. Like 
the lost piece of money the woman was look- 
ing for in the dark, the image may be covered 
with dirt, and it may be so obliterated that 
it can hardly be discerned, but it is there. 
Like the prodigal son who wandered away 
from his father, the groping child may have 
strayed away into a far country, and be in 
rags and wretchedness, but still he is the 
child of an infinite Father. 

What shall we expect of our Father? I 
ask it reverently ; for if fathers have rights, 
children have rights also; and if the father 
has a right to demand and expect some 
things of children, children have a right to 
expect, if not to demand, some things of 
parents. If “doubtless God is our Father,” 
what have we a right to expect from him? 
Certainly we have a right to expect that he 
will not hide himself from his children; we 
have a right to expect that he will make 
himself known to his children. The father 
may absent himself from his children some- 
times ; he may be at the office while they 
are at home, he may be on the other side of 


" the globe while they are on this side of the 


globe; but he will not surround himself with 
mystery, he will not deny himself to them, he 
will not hide himself away from them. A 
God who did not unveil himself to his chil- 
dren would be no Father of his children. 
We have a right to expect that our Father, 
if he be our Father, will make himself known 
to us. An unknown and an unknowable 
God is not our Father. 

Remember, I am not arguing to-day whether 
God is the unknown and the unknowable or 
not; I am not arguing to-day whether he has 
made a revelation or not. I am simply starting 
with this assumption, that the Infinite and 
Eternal One is a Father of the human race, 
and then I say, if that be so, we expect to find 
somewhere an unveiling or a disclosure of him 
to his children. We might find it in the Shas- 
tra, or in the Sacred Books of Confucius, or 
in the Vedas, or in the Koran—I will not say 
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where—but somewhere we shall find some 
attempt on the part of the great Father to 
make himself known to his children. He 
will not be content to remain the unknown 
and the unknowable. 

But we shall ask more of our Father than 
that. We shall not merely be content that 
our Father make himself known to us; we 
shall want, if we are true children, and the 
Father will want, if he is a true Father, to 
come together, the Father with the child. 
The Father will come to the child and open 
the way for the child to come to the Father. 
If, in other words, this be true, if God is our 
Father, then doubtless God has, in some 
true sense, come into this world of ours. He 
has come to his children. He does come to 
his children. An absentee God might be 
God, but he would not be Father. If he 
were perpetually and always an absentee God, 
there would be nothing in him to answer to 
the instinct ofa Father. I appeal to your own 
fatherly instincts. Would you be content 
never to come into the presence of your child 
again, never to be recognized, never to sit by 
his side,never to grasp his hand, never to 
look in his face, never to let him have the 
consciousness of your presence? If there is 
a father’s heart in the heart of God, then it 
is necessary to his happiness that he should 
come to us, as it is necessary to our happiness 
that we should come to him. How? The skep- 
tic scoffs at the Old Testament declaration 
that God appeared to men in the likeness of a 
man. Old, crude, queer pagan notions are 
those, says the skeptic. And then presently 
he turns and says, God in life! then why 
does he not appear to men now as he ap- 
peared to men in the olden time, that we may 
see him and grasp his hand? First, it isa 
crude notion that he ever should appear as a 
man, and then, it is impossible that if he is 
here at all he does not appear in the sem- 
blance of a man. 

I do not say Fatherhood requires any par- 
ticular form of coming or any particular 
revelation of presence, but I do say, if God 
is our Father, then we have a right to expect 
that he will have come into human life; 
that he will come to us one by one, and that 
he will come just in the measure that we are 
open and ready for his coming. In other 
words, we shall look in all human history to 
see if there is anywhere a manifest appear- 
ance of this Father, any evidence that he has 
been in the world,any showing of his face. 
Herschel I think it was who located a before 
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unknown star in a particular portion of the 
heavens, and looked for it and foundit. So 
somewhere in this erring humanity there will 
be some bright particular star that shall bring 
with it a revelation not only, but the pres- 
ence of the Father. We shall expect to find 
him. The Fatherhood of God involves an 
expectation of incarnation. And we shall look 
for him in our own hearts and in our own 
homes and in our own lives. We shall rather 
wonder that he does not appear in visible sign 
and token than wonder that he appears in 
spiritual presence and spiritual sign and 
token. If we are able to say, Our Father, 
if we really believe “doubtless he is our 
Father,” we shall believe that he is a 
present God in the world he has made, 
among the children who have come forth from 
him. 

If we believe that this infinite and this eter- 
nal One is our Father, we shall expect that 
he will make some fatherly provision for his 
children. We shall not believe that this is an 
orphan world; we shall see the witness of 
his presence. The world will be to us the 
good gift of the good God. It will not 
appear strange to us to say, Give us this day 
our daily bread, if we really first say, Our 
Father. It will be because we do not believe 
that the nature of God is interpreted tous by 
the nature of the father if we do not believe 
that the gifts of nature are the gifts of his 
love. 

Surely, if we believe that he is our Father, 
we shall believe that he will care for our 
ignorance, our sorrows, and our sins; we 
shall believe that he sympathizes with us; 
we shall believe that he will help us out 
of iniquity into virtue; we shall believe 
that he will lift us up when we have fallen 
down. We shall not necessarily believe that 
he will remove all penalty and all ill conse- 
quences of ill conduct; we shall not neces- 
sarily believe that he will be always striving 
to prevent us from suffering the consequences 
either of our blunders or our wrong-doing. 
We may think that a strong and a wise 
father will often throw his son off upon his 
own resources, and say to him, Take care of 
yourself; we shall think that a wise and 
strong father will often say to his son, Bear 
the consequences of your own misconduct 
and learn by the consequences. But we shall 
believe that, if he does this, he will do it 
because by those evil consequences the child 
will learn, and that the father will not forget 
nor be careless nor indifferent respecting his 


child because his child has done wrong; we 
shall believe that the father will forgive, will 
cleanse, will purify, will give life to his child ; 
we shall believe in the Eternal Father as the 
eternally forgiving one, or else we shall not 
believe that he is a Father at all. We may 
believe in him as a king, we may believe in 
him as an old Roman judge, we may believe 
in him as the embodiment of an inexorable 
law, but we shall not believe in him as our 
Father unless we believe in him as one who 
brings forgiveness and healing with him. 

Certainly we shall not believe in a Father 
who shuts himself off from his children, who 
never hears his children’s cry, who never 
cares for his children’s wishes. We shall 
think that perhaps it is enough for an insti- 
tution to provide for the necessities of the 
orphan, but we shall think it the duty of a 
father to care for the wishes of his child. 
It is one thing to provide for a child’s wants, 
it is another thing to consult the child's 
wishes ; and every father does both. In his 
superior wisdom and his superior strength he 
provides for the wants; but that is not all: 
he consults the idiosyncrasies ; he gives oppor- 
tunities for the expression of the life; he meets, 
in so far as he wisely and well can, the desires ; 
and he gives the child an opportunity to ex- 
press his desires. In other words, if we 
really believe that God is our Father, we 
shall certainly believe in what we call prayer. 
We shall not believe that everything we ask 
for is to be given to us ; we shall not believe 
that God says, I relinquish my scepter into 
your hands before you have acquired wisdom 
to use it; but we shall believe that our 
Father takes into account our wishes as well 
as our necessities, and listens to our desires 
as well as perceives our needs. We shall go 
to our Father, then, not as a subject goes to 
a king, not as a man goes to the banker with 
a check, drawing out money through the 
cashier ; we shall go to our Father as children 
go to their father—in the spirit of personal 
love and personal fellowship. 

If we really believe that he is our Father, I 
hardly think we shall be much afraid of him. 
I suppose that will depend a good deal on 
the child’s experience. I suppose there are 
children whose prevalent feeling toward their 
father is one of dread and fear. Perhaps in 
this matter I speak out of my own experience. 
I doubt whether there is any man or woman 
in this audience who had more reason to re- 
vere a father than I had to revere my father, 
but I never was afraid of him. Nor could I 
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think that he looked with contempt upon my 
sports or with freezing frost upon my merri- 
ment and my laughter in his presence, or that 
I might be more natural and more a boy 
away from him than where he was. [ thank 
God for a father whose whole life long taught 
me the meaning of these words, Our Father. 

Yes, I really think “ our Father” is all the 
theology we want. But it seems to me that 
“our Father” carries with it all that we call 
evangelical theology. It carries with it 
belief in a personal God; the sense of the 
divine in humanity; the consciousness that 
every man’s character is measured by like- 
ness to God; belief in a revelation of God, 
in inspiration coming from God to man, in a 
God who provides for the necessities of his 
children; in a forgiving God; in the incarna- 
tion—God dwelling in men and coming to be 
with his children. It carries with it belief in 
the Holy Spirit—the Spirit of God that 
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enters into the spirits of men and dwells with 
them and lives with them and animates them. 
It carries with it belief in the forgiveness of 
God toward men in their sins and their errors 
and their blindness. It carries with it belief 
in prayer—the heart of God reached by us. 
And it carries with it, above all, this: that 
God comes into the world, not that he may 
bring death, not that he may stifle men, but 
that he may give them life and give it more 
abundantly. I think if we could take away 
doubt in the Fatherhood of God all doubts 
would be banished. If we could only say, 
*“ Doubtless thou art our Father,” all the 
rest that is essential in Christian theology 
and all that is vital in Christian life would 
flow into our life and lie in qur thinking. 
“When ye pray, say‘ Our Father;’” when 
hereafter you do say “Our Father,”’ God 
grant that it may mean a little more to you 
than it has meant in the past. 


Journey’ 
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[The late Guy de Maupassant has been recognized as a prince among short-story tellers. 


One of his stories we print herewith, through the courtesy of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
from “The Odd Number,” a book published by them in 1889. The stories embraced in 
that volume were translated*by Mr. Jonathan Sturges, and all are well worth reading. There 
is no better representative of the French naturalistic school than Guy de Maupassant. 
Among his thirty books, perhaps the best known are, “ Une Vie,” “ Clair de Lune,” “ Mont 
Oriol,” “La Maison Tellier,” “ Contes du Jour,” “ Contes et Nouvelles,” “ Bel-Ami,” and 
“Fort Comme la Mort.” A volume worth any of these in delicate description of nature, 
however, is “ Sur l’Eau,” which gives an admirable idea of the country in the neighborhood 
of the Esterel Mountains in the South of France and of life on the Mediterranean as 
experienced by a yachtsman. The physical and mental troubles from which the author 
suffered so greatly during the close of his life were somewhat alleviated by such yachting 
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INCE leaving Cannes the carriage had 
~ been full; and, being all acquainted, 

we conversed together. As we passed 
Tarascon some one said, “It is here the 
murders happen.” And we began to talk of 
that mysterious assassin who has never been 
caught, and who from time to time during 
the last two years has offered up to himself 
some traveler’s life. Every one hazarded 
suppositions, every one gave his opinion; the 
women looked shiveringly at the somber 
night behind the panes, fearing to see the 
head of a man show suddenly in the door- 
way. And we began to tell dreadful stories 


'From “ The Odd Number,” published by Harper & 
Brothers. Copyright, 1889, by Harper & Brothers, 


of terrible adventures, of some téte-A-téte with 
a madman in an express. of hours passed 
opposite suspicious-looking persons, quite 
alone. 

All the men had stories “ on their honor,” 
all had intimidated, knocked down, and 
choked some malefactor in surprising cir- 
cumstances, and with admirable boldness 
and presence of mind. A physician, who 
passed each winter in the South, wished in 
his turn to tell a tale. 


“1.” said he, “ have never had the chance 
to try my courage in an affair of that sort; 
but I knew a woman, one of my patients, 
who is now dead, to whom there happened 
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the strangest thing.in the world, and also 
the most mysterious and the most affecting. 

“She was a Russian—the Countess Marie 
Baranow—a very great lady of exquisite 
beauty. You all know how beautiful the 
Russian women are, or, at least, how beauti- 
ful they seem to us, with their fine nostrils, 
with their delicate mouths, with their eyes of 
an indefinable color—a sort of blue-gray, set 
close together—and with that grace of theirs 
which is cold and a little hard. They have 
about them something naughty and seductive, 
something haughty and gentle, something 
tender and severe, which is altogether charm- 
ing to a Frenchman. It is perhaps, how- 
ever, only the difference of race and type 
which makes me see so much. 

“For several years her doctor had per- 
ceived that she was threatened with a malady 
of the chest, and had been trying to induce 
her to go to the South of France; but she 
obstinately refused to leave St. Petersburg. 
Finally, last autumn, the physician gave her 
up as lost, and so informed her husband, 
who at once ordered his wife to leave for 
Mentone. 

“ She took the train, alone in her carriage, 
her servants occupying another compartment. 
She leaned against the doorway, a little sad, 
watching the country and the passing villages, 
feeling herself in life so lonely, so abandoned, 
without children, almost without relatives, 
with a husband whose love was dead, and 
who, not coming with her, had just thrown 
her off to the end of the world as he would 
send to the hospital a valet who was sick. 

“At each station her body-servant: Ivan 
came to ask if anything was wanted by his 
mistress. He was an old servant, blindly 
devoted, ready to carry out any order which 
she might give. 

‘The night fell, the train rolled onward at 
full speed. She was much unstrung. she 
could not sleep. Suddenly she took the idea 
of counting the money which her husband 
had given her at the last moment, in 
French gold. She opened her little bag, and 
emptied the shining flood of metal upon her 
knees. 

“ But all of a sudden a breath of cold air 
struck her in the face. She raised her head 
in surprise. The door had just swung open. 
The Countess Marie, in desperation, brusquely 
threw a shawl over the money which was 
spread upon her knees, and waited. Some 
seconds passed, then a man appeared, bare- 
headed, wounded in the hand, panting, in 
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evening dress. He shut the door again, sat 
down, looked at his neighbor with glittering 
eyes, then wrapped a handkerchief round his 
wrist, from which the blood was flowing. 

“ The young countess felt herself grow weak 
with fright. This man had certainly seen 
her counting her gold, and he was come to 
murder and to rob. 

“He kept staring at her, breathless, his 
face convulsed, ready, no doubt, to make a 
spring. 

“ He said, suddenly: 

“* Have no fear, madame!’ 

“She answered nothing, being unable to 
open her mouth, hearing her heart beat and 
her ears hum, 

“ He continued : 

“*]T am not a criminal, madame.’ 

«She still said nothing, but, in a brusque 
movement which she made, her knees came 
close together, and her gold began to flow 
down upon the carpet as water flows from a 
gutter. 

“ The man, surprised, looked at this rivulet 
of metal, and suddenly he stooped to pick up 
the money. 

“She rose in mad fright, casting all her 
treasure to the ground, and she ran to the 
door to throw herself out upon the track. 
But he anderstood what she was about to do. 
rushed forward, caught her in his arms, made 
her sit down by force, and, holding her wrists: 
‘Listen, madame! I am not a criminal, and 
the proof is that I am going to pick up this 
money and give it back to you. But lama 
lost man, a dead man, unless you help me to 
cross the frontier. I cannot tell you more. 
In one hour we shall be at the last Russian 
station; in one hour and twenty minutes we 
shall pass the boundary of the empire. If you 
do not rescue me, I am lost And yet, ma- 
dame, I have neither killed nor stolen, nor 
done anything against my honor. I swear it 
to you. I cannot tell you more.’ 

“ And, getting down on his knees, he picked 
up the gold, looking even for the last pieces. 
which had rolled far under the seats. Then, 
when the little leather bag was once more 
full, he returned it to his neighbor without 
adding a word; and again he went and sat in 
the other corner of the carriage. 

“ They no longer stirred, either one or the 
other. She remained motionless and dumb, 
still fainting with terror, then little by little 
growing more at ease. As for him, he did 
not make a gesture, a movement; he sat 
Straight, his eyes fastened before him, very 
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pale, as though he had been dead. From 
time to time she looked at him suddenly, and 
as suddenly looked away. He was a man 
about thirty, very handsome, with every ap- 
pearance of a gentleman. 

“ The train ran through the darkness, cast 
rending cries across the night, sometimes 
slackened its pace, then went off again at full 
speed. But suddenly it slowed, whistled 
several times, and stopped. 

“Ivan appeared at the door to get his 
orders. 

“The Countess Marie, with a trembling 
voice, considered her strange companion for 
the last time, then said to her servant, with a 
brusque voice : 

«+Tvan, you are to return to the count; | 
have no more need of you.’ 

‘“ The man, speechless, opened his enor- 
mous eyes. He stammered: 

But—Barine!’ 

« She continued : 

“+¢ No, you are not to come; | have changed 
my mind. I desire that you remain in Rus- 
sia. Here is money to return. Give me your 
cap and your cloak.’ 

“The old servant, quite bewildered, bared 
his head and held out his cloak. He always 
obeyed without reply, being well accustomed 
to the sudden wishes and the irresistible 
caprices of his masters. And he withdrew, 
the tears in his eyes. 

“ The train went on, running towards the 
frontier. 

“Then the Countess Marie said to her 
neighbor : 

« « These things are-for you, monsieur; you 
are Ivan, my servant. I add only one con- 
dition to what I do; it is that you shall 
never speak to me, that you shall not address 
me a single word, either to thank me or for 
any purpose whatever.’ 

“The unknown bowed without uttering a 
word. 

“Very soon they came to a stop once more, 
and officials in uniform visited the train. 
The countess offered them her papers, and, 
pointing to the man seated at the back of the 
carriage : 

“*My servant, Ivan. Here is his pass- 
port.’ 

“ The train went on. 

“ During the whole night they remained in 
téte-Aa-téte, both silent. 

‘ In the morning, when they stopped at a 
German station, the unknown got down; 
then, standing straight in the doorway : 
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“ «Forgive my breaking my promise, ma- 
dame; but I have deprived you of your serv- 
ant; itis right that I should fill his place. 
Have you need of anything ?’ 

“ She answered, coldly : 

“Go and find my maid.’ 

“ He went to do so, then disappeared. 

“ When she got out of the carriage at some 
restaurant or other, she perceived him from 
a distance looking at her. They reached 
Mentone.” 


The doctor was silent a second, then re- 
sumed : 

* One day, as | was receiving my patients . 
in my Office, I saw enter a tall young fellow, 
who said to me: 

“+ Doctor, I come to ask news about the 
Countess Marie Baranow. I am, although 
she does not know me, a friend of her hus- 
band.” 

“T replied: 

«She is doomed: She will never go back 
to Russia.’ 

“And the man suddenly commenced to 
sob, then he got up and went out, reeling 
like a drunkard. 

“The same night I told the countess that 
a stranger had come to inquire from me 
about her health. 

“She seemed moved, and told me all the 
story which I have just told to you. She 
added : 

“¢That man, whom I do not know at all, 
now follows me like my shadow; I meet 
him every time I go out; he looks at me 
after a strange fashion, but he has never 
spoken.’ 

“She reflected, then added: 

“ «See, | would wager he is under my win- 
dows.’ 

“She left her easy chair, went to pull back 
the curtains, and, sure enough, she showed 
me the man who had come to see me, now 
seated there on a bench upon the prem- 
enade, his eyes lifted towards the hotel. He 
perceived us, rose, and went off without once 
turning his head. 

“And from that time forward I assisted 
at a surprising and sorrowful thing—at the 
silent love of these two beings, who did not 
even know one another. 

“He loyed her with the affection of an 
animal who has been saved, and who is 
grateful and devoted unto death. He came 
each day to say to me, ‘ How is she?’ under- 
standing that I had divined the secret. And 
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he cried when he had seen her pass each day 
feebler and paler. 

“ She said to me: 

«“*] have spoken but a single time to that 
strange man, and it seems to me as if I had 
known him for twenty years.’ 

“ And when they met, she would return his 
bow with a grave and charming smile. I 
could see that she was happy—she, the 
abandoned, the doomed—lI could see that 
she was happy to be loved like this, with 
such respect and such constancy, with such 
exaggerated poetry, with this devotion which 
was ready for all things. And, notwith- 
standing, faithful to her mystical resolve, 
she wildly refused to receive him, to know 
his name, to speak with him. She said: 
‘No, no, that would spoil for me this curious 
friendship. We mustremain strangers one to 
the other.’ 

“ As for him, he also was certainly a kind 
of Don Quixote, because he made no attempt 
to approach her. He meant to keep to the 
end the absurd promise of never speaking, 
which he had made her in the railway 
carriage. 

“ Often, during her weary hours of weak- 
ness, she rose from her long chair, and went 
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to open the curtains a little way to see if he 
was there, beneath her window. And when 
she had seen him, always motionless upon 
his bench, she went back and lay down with 
a smile upon her lips. 

“She died one day about ten o’clock. As 
I was leaving the hotel he came up to me 
with a distracted face; he had already heard 
the news. 

«+ ] should like to see her, for one second, 
in your presence,’ said he. 

“I took him by the arm and went back 
into the house. 

“When he was before the couch of the 
dead he seized her hand and kissed it with 
an endless kiss, then escaped like a madman.” 

The doctor again was silent; then con- 
tinued : 

“This is certainly the strangest railway 
adventure that I know. It must also be said 
that men take sometimes the wildest freaks.” 

A woman murmured, half aloud: 

«Those two people were not so crazy as 
you think. They were—they were—” 

But she could not speak further, she was 
crying so. As we changed the conversation 
to calm her, we never knew what she had 
wished to say. 


Temples Made with Hands 


By Priscilla Leonard 


With reverent and unceasing care, 

Striving to make divinely fair 

That house of God, the human thought, 
Scholars have toiled and saints have wrought 
With passionate zeal, the centuries through, 
To shape man’s mind and soul unto 

A certain form, a certain creed, 

Like some great minster-shrine, indeed, 
Clear-carven, stately, aisled, and dim. 

‘“ Behold God’s house! Come, worship Him,” 
They cry. “ He dwelleth only here! 
Acknowledge Him with holy fear.” 


Yet, lo! outside the temple walls 
God’s sunshine just as sweetly falls; 
Beyond its outer gate still lies 

A world of pain and sacrifice ; 
Beyond that world, a universe 

Not to be summed in prayer or verse. 


Omnipotence must still transcend 

The finite mind that knows an end, 

And still life’s questions, still life’s needs, 
Must overflow all human creeds ; 

Nor is God’s majesty so small 

That human hearts can hold it all. 


Always the temple which we raise 
Shuts out the sound of wider praise, 
Shuts out the glories of the light 
Which streams from out the infinite ; 
Always our bounds of time and space 
Limit our vision of God’s face. 

We know in part—how then can we 
Make plain each heavenly mystery ? 
Yet still the Almighty understands 
Our human hearts, our human hands, 
And, overarching all our creeds, 
Gives His wide presence to our needs. 


OID FOSS 
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The Study of Mind' 


Although psychology has an assured place 
in school courses no less than physiology, it 
is a subject of less interest to the average 
student as well as to theaverage man. That 
it should be so does not accord with our belief 
as to the relative rank of the physical and the 
mental. That it isso, notwithstanding, is due 
to the more abstract nature of the study of 
mind, and especially to its peculiar methods 
of self-study by that introspection, or looking 
within and observing the action of our own 
minds, which is a more serious task than the 
study of physiological drawings and speci- 
mens. For the general reader who desires a 
better acquaintance with the better part of 
himself, Professor Ladd’s book makes the task 
as simple as it can be made consistently with 
thorough treatment. 7 

It is for the sake of character rather than 
curiosity that psychological study should be 
undertaken, just as the study of physiology is 


.. to promote health rather than curious informa- 


tion. However justifiable pride in the subtlety 
of intellect or the exploits of energy may be, 
the most important thing is cultivated feeling. 
Human nature is primarily not a knowing 
but a feeling nature, and it is through feeling 
that both our knowing and our doing are 
determined. “What constitutes life,” says 
President G. Stanley Hall, “is the variety 
and scope and intensity of what we feel.” 
Feeling, under the names of “interest” and 
attention, focuses mental energy on the ob- 
jects of pursuit. Feeling gives power for 
willing. Feeling colors all intellectual proc- 
esses and modifies all our judgments. Mr. 
Huxley thought every intellect should work as 
‘‘a cold logical engine,” but no intellect ever 
works so—not even in the scholarly critic 
or scientific expert. The main object of a 
rational education is to rationalize this senti- 
ent nature, to direct and train it to a rational 
self-realization. 

Since Kant it has been customary to divide 
the mind into Feeling, Intellect, and Will. 
But feeling is both intelligent and volitional, 
and the processes of intellect involve both 
will and feeling. This trinity is one in fact, 


' Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. A_Text-Book 
of Mental Science tor Colleges and Normal Schools. By 
George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in 


Ha niversity. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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though in aspect three. Modern psychology 
discards the idea that the mind is built, as it 
were, in compartments. Professor Ladd di- 
vides the field between the “ Processes of 
Mental Life” and the “ Development of 
Mental Life.” He defines psychology as “ the 
systematic description and explanation of the 
phenomena of consciousness as such.” He 
regards the forthputting of the mind’s own 
powers according to its constitution as the 
prominent and really impressive thing for 
the psychologist. He continually refutes the 
doctrine of the so-called new psychology, 
that the mind is merely a complex of impres- 
sions. Consciousness is essentially active. 
The will is the most primitive, while in some 
forms of action it is the most derivative and 
complex, product of psychic energy. Yet it 
is not to be regarded as a regent among the 
“faculties ;” the will is simply the man will- 
ing. In this act of willing, that self-directive 
power is put forth which is popularly termed 
free will. “It is only by willing, and thus 
experiencing the reactionary efforts of willing, 
that we attain to any knowledge either of 
Self or Things.” 

The aim of Descriptive Psychology, as 
stated by Professor Ladd, is “to give an ac- 
curate and full history of the development of 
that form of life which we call the Human 
Mind.” This is mainly what used to be 
called Empirical Psychology, but enters some- 
what into the field of Rational Psychology, 
so called, in making account of the real nature 
of mind and of things and their mutual rela- 
tions. The reader of these “Outlines” is 
kept informed by critical paragraphs in small- 
er type of positions from which the author 
dissents, and is supplied at the end of each 
chapter with references for further informa- 
tion. The book is a model of its kind ona 
subject whose importance for education and 
pedagogy, theology and philosophy, has only 
in our day been appreciated. 


Mr. James Knowles, the editor of the 
“ Nineteenth Century,” says that Mr. Glad- 
stone was always a model among magazine 
contributors. Though crowded with engage- 
ments of all sorts, the great statesman was 
trustworthy to the uttermost in punctually 
fulfilling all he undertook todo. Mr. Knowles 
tells us that Mr. Gladstone never once failed 
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to keep his promise to the letter and to the 
instant. However overwhelmed he might be 
with other cares, if he had given his word, his 
editor might have comfortably slept until the 
appointed hour. 


Books of the Week 


{ The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending July |. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. } 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 
The second and concluding volume of Mr. 


W. E. Addis’s work on 7he Documents of 


the Hexateuch, translated and arranged in 
chronological order, is devoted to the Deu- 
teronomical Writers and the Priestly Docu- 
ments, and utilizes the large contributions 
which have been made during the past few 
years to the knowledge of Semitic literature 
and Old Testament history. The writer re- 
gards the position of such scholars as Robert- 
son Smith, Kuenen, and Driver as substan- 
tially established. His work will necessitate 
more extended comment. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Rev. A. H. Barrington has published a 
series of lectures delivered in Christ Church 
Parish, Janesville, Wis., under the title of 
Anti-Christian Cults, the scope of which is 
indicated by the sub-title, “An Attempt to 
Show that Spiritualism, Theosophy, and 
Christian Science are Devoid of Supernatural 
Powers and are Contrary to the Christian 
Religion.” An introduction is furnished by 
the Bishop of Milwaukee. (The Young 
Churchman Company, Milwaukee.) 

‘Under the title 7he Man Who Feared 
God for Nought, Mr. Otis Cary has pre- 
pared, and the Fleming H. Revell Company, 
of this city, have published, a rhythmical 
version of the Book of Job. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Admiral S. R. ‘Franklin has published, 
through Messrs. Harper & Brothers (New 
York), an autobiographical sketch entitled 
Memories of a Rear-Admiral, The book 
gives us a close view of an interesting per- 
sonality, and a good review of naval proceed- 
ings during the past half-century. 

The Early Life of Orestes A. Brownson, 
covering the period from 1803 to 1844, by 
Henry F. Brownson, does not confine itself 
entirely to the biography of its subject, but 
deals also with the interesting movements of 


the times with which he was concerned. Of 
sturdy New England stock, beginning life as 
a Presbyterian, becoming a Universalist, 
surrendering himself to the philanthropic and 
reformatory movements of his time, Mr. 
Brownson and his family became in the end 
converts to the Roman Catholic faith. The 
volume will demand more extended comment. 
(H. F. Brownson, Detroit, Mich.) 


SOCIOLOGY 


Democracy and Social Growth in Amer- 
ica, by Professor Bernard Moses, of the Uni- 
versity of California, is one of the few recent 
books on political philosophy which hold 
the reviewer’s attention. Professor Moses’s 
fundamental thought is that democracy in 
government is the result rather than the 
cause of social and economic conditions; and 
he recognizes that while certain forces have 
been working for the extension of demo- 
cratic forms, others are making for the over- 
throw of the democratic spirit. In the social 
equality and economic independence of the 
body of the people in the rural districts he finds 
the survival of the influences that made for 
democracy in the colonial days. But in the 
growth of the cities and the growing separation 


of classes therein he sees the weakening of © 


the very foundations of democracy. Among 
the minor forces which he believes to be work- 
ing on the side of democracy are the free State 
universities for men and women, where the 
highest education and the intellectual leader- 
ship consequent thereon are placed within the 
reach of all. Among the minor forces which 
he sees to be working against democracy are 
the centralization of industrial power, and 
the tendency to exalt militarism, in spite of 
the necessary despotism of military organi- 
zation. Such essays as these of Professor 
Moses, equally removed from blind optimism 
and hopeless pessimism, are calculated to 
awaken thought and effort of all readers who 
care for the democratic and Christian ideal of 
society. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
ESSAYS 

A judicious selection from Bruneti¢ére’s 
“ Critical Studies in the History of French 
Literature,” “Questions of Criticism,” and 
«“ Essays on Contemporary Literature,” has 
been made and issued in a substantial volume 
under the title Brumnetiére’s Essays in French 
Literature. This selection, made under the 
author’s direction, may be taken as his own 
judgment regarding his representative work. 
That judgment, it is hardly necessary to say, 
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has not gone astray. The English reader 
who has not read Brunetiére in his own 
tongue will find in this volume all the char- 
acteristics of his criticism. Perhaps these 
are most clearly brought out in the essays on 
“The Essential Character of French Litera- 
ture”? and “The Classic and Romantic.” 
The recent visit of M. Brunetiére to this 
country has directed attention to one of the 
most vigorous and independent contemporary 
French critics; a man of somewhat rigid 
ideas, but of great strength of conviction, of 
high ethical standards, and of thoroughly 
cultivated literary intelligence. The transla- 
tion by Mr. D. Nichol Smith preserves, to a 
certain extent, the incisiveness of treatment, 
but certainly loses a good deal of the quality 
of Brunetiére’s style. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


It is a perilous thing, as more than one 
novelist has learned, to write a sequel to a 
very successful story. Unfortunately, the 
greater the success of a story the more im- 
perative the demand—should it be a story of 
adventure—for its continuation. It was fore- 
ordained by the fate which dominates the 
modern novelist that Anthony Hope should 
tell the world something further about the 
characters in “ The Prisoner of Zenda;” and 
he has continued that brilliant and exciting 
story through another series of adventures in 
Rupert of Hentzau. This story is a capital 
piece of work; standing by itself it would 
probably be pronounced, for its purpose and 
by its readers, a brilliant and effective tale. 
It is well constructed, full of adventure, rapid 
in movement, incisive in style. It is only 
when the reader compares it with “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” that he becomes aware 
of a certain lessening of spontaneous force, 
a certain loss of freshness of touch. On the 
whole, however, the story is so well told that 
most readers will probably take no note of a 
certain lack of vivacity, which was perhaps 
inevitable. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

The publication of Zhe Egoist and Rhoda 
Fleming in the new edition of Mr. George 
Meredith’s work now coming from the press 
of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New 
York), confirms the impression that this edi- 
tion was well planned, and meets all the re- 
quirements of a good library and reading 
edition. “The Egoist,” it need hardly be 
said, is regarded by many students and lovers 
of Meredith as his greatest work, 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis seems to find 
special pleasure in recent times in laying the 
scenes of his stories on the other side of the 
ocean, and in introducing characters as re- 
mote as possible from those with whom he 
first familiarized his readers. It is a matter 
of regret that he has not continued to strike 
the strong, sincere note which was audible in 
“Gallegher.” Such stories as 7he King’s 
Jackal are very entertaining, and will be 
widely read. They show skill, power of as- 
similation, and the trained newspaper writer's 
vividness of style, but they cannot be regarded 
as original work. They are necessarily sec- 
ondary works. “The King’s Jackal” is a 
capital book for summer reading, but Mr. 
Davis is capable of better things. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s MMoriah’s 
Mourning and other Half-Hour Sketches is, 
on the other hand, a volume which seems to 
have grown out of thesoil. Mrs. Stuart knows 
her Southern field and loves it. She has the 
instinctive sympathy with her subjects which 
puts her in most intimate relations with them, 
she has the insight which opens up to her 
the sources and qualities of their character, 
and she has that gift of humor which is 
essential in all large and sane dealing with 
human nature. She strikes no new notes in 
this volume, but she strikes the old note with 
a true hand. These stories belong to the 
best class of American short-story writing— 
that is to say, they deal with real people in a 
sincere spirit and with freshness and humor. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

The robbery of an Indian prince of a 
priceless treasure of jewels by two English- 
men; the removal of the treasure to Eng- 
land by one of these men; the binding to- 
gether by oath of a number of persons who 
knew of the treasure and determined to re- 
cover it, and the final return of the jewels to 
India, form the basis of Zhe Hepworths’ 
Millions. (Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York.) 

Red-Coat Romances, by Mr. Livingston 
Prescott (Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York), are rather commonplace romances 
generally adorned with commendable morals. 
Several are sketches of English army life. 


LITERATURE 


A delightful series of Readers (compiled and 
arranged by Mr. Sherman Williams, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Glens Falls, N. Y.) 
has been published by Sheldon & Co, (New 
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York), under the title pone: The 
primary grade reader contains selections from 
“ Mother Goose,” the story of “ Cinderella,” 
“ Dick Whittington and His Cat,” “ Blue- 
beard,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” “ The Fir- 
Tree,” by Hans Christian Andersen, and 
some of Aisop’s Fables. The Reader for 
the intermediate department contains selec- 
tions from Hawthorne, Irving, Whittier, 
Tennyson, De Foe, and the story of “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The first book for 
grammar grades presents a number of selec- 
tions from Scott, Charles Lamb, Dickens, 
Moore, Washington Irving, William Cullen 
Bryant, Charles Kingsley, Burns, Bayard 
Taylor, and the Gettysburg Address by 
Lincoln. The second book for grammar 
grades contains selections from Victor Hugo, 
Longfellow, Macaulay, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Byron, Milton, Schiller, Bryant, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and many other 
passages taken from the best English prose 
writers and poets. Rarely is it the good 
fortune of book-publishers to have so careful 
and able an editor to prepare a series of 
Readers. The books make a little library in 
themselves, and cannot do less than improve 
the taste and arouse the interest of the 
children to whom this literature is introduced, 
for a larger knowledge of these writers. 
Children who will never own any but school- 
books may still possess at least an elementary 
introduction to the thought of master-minds. 

The last of the series of Stepping-Stones 
to Literature, by Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and 
Charles B. Gilbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark, N. J. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.), has been published. These authors, 
whose familiarity with the school-room and 
with children’s needs gives added value to 
this series, have laid it down asa principle of 
selection to teach the child discrimination in 
literature, to cultivate his taste, and to intro- 
duce him to the world of books, and through 
books to a richer life. 

The separation of the stories which are 
told in the Divine Comedy from the text, 
and putting them in prose form, for the pur- 
pose of introducing Dante to children, has 
been done by Mr. Norley Chester, in Stordes 
Jrom Dante. (Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York.) The author is a sympathetic interpre- 
ter of the poet, and accomplishes his task 
much better than one would think possible. 
The life of the poet is briefly told in the 


opening chapter. The stories ought to 
awaken an interest in Dante’s work which, 
if it leads no further, ought at least to end 
in an intelligent comprehension of the genius 
of the Divine Comedy. 
TRAVEL 

A charming description of a visit to the 
lonely Island of St. Kilda, off the coast of 
Scotland, by Mr. Richard Kearton, author of 
“ British Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg Col- 
lecting,” is to be found in his latest book, 
With Nature anda Camera. The legends, 
the folk-lore, and the habits of the people 
are made interesting subjects for pen and 
pencil by Mr. Kearton and his brother, 
Cherry Kearton. The simple folk of St. 
Kilda are made very attractive in these pages. 
One realizes, when reading of them, that, 
while the world owes much to civilization, 
Civilization has marred the beauty of some of 
the natural characteristics of the human race. 
It is like taking a trip to this lonely island to 
accompany this naturalist in his walks over 
St. Kilda. (Cassell & Co., London ) 

Glimpses of England, Social Political, and 
Literary, by Dr. Moses Coit Tyler, is a col- 
lection of papers written by Professor Tyler 
during his residence in England from 1863 
to 1866. Most of them retain much of the 
interest which they possessed when first pub- 
lished in the “ Nation” and the “ Independ- 
ent,” and relatively few allusions are made to 
men and things that have completely passed 
out of the public mind. Professor Tyler 
entered into English life with eager interest, 
and intuitively sought out the men—Mazzini, 
Mill, Bright, Spurgeon, and the like—who 
have really influenced. English life. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Dr. Leopold Schenk’s 7heory of the De- 
termination of Sex, which has been so widely 
commented upon of late, has been published 
in authorized translation by the Werner 
Company (New York). 

Vol. III. of Messrs. Britton & Brown's 
Illustrated Flora of the Northern United 
States, Canada,and the British Possessions,is 
characterized by the same exhaustive and care- 
ful description in text and pictures which has 
distinguished the other volumes of the work, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Dr. Georg Ebers, the well-known novel- 
ist and archeologist, is lying critically ill at 
his home in Tutzing, on the Starnberger See, 
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Bavaria. Dr. Ebers’s novels have been 
translated into nearly every European lan- 


guage. 
Literary Notes 


—Mr. Henry Savage Landor has now com- 
pleted his book describing his recent and ter- 
rible adventures in Thibet. 

—Captain (now General) Charles King has 
been ordered to the Philippines. The literary 
world will doubtless profit by this arrange- 
ment as much as the military. 


—lIt is announced that the scenes of Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s new novel are laid in 
England, Italy, and Palestine. The period 
of the romance is that of the Second Cru- 
sade. 

—A Paris paper says that Mr. Gladstone 
was paid a higher price for his magazine 
articles than any other author. His minimum 
price was usually $1,000, and they sometimes 
reached five times that figure. 


—Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, the discov- 
erers of the “ Logia,” or the “ Sayings of 
Christ,” are about publishing a volume con- 
cerning their literary discoveries on the Nile. 
The principal features of this volume will be 
fragments of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
of some classics, such as Sophocles and 
Sappho. 

—In an article printed in “ Literature” 
Mr. Howells says: “ Mr. Aldrich once no- 
ticed that whenever an author died in Boston, 
the New Yorkers thought they had a literary 
center; and it is by some such means that 
the primacy has passed from Boston, even if 
it has not passed to New York. But still 
there is enough literature left in the body at 
Boston to keep her first among equals in 
some things, if not easily first in all.” 


—The New York “ Tribune” prints this 
paragraph concerning the late Coventry 
Patmore: 


It has been an interesting testimony to the 
scholarly and idealistic character of Coventry 
Patmore’s work that his death has called forth 
little biographical gossip. Yet he was a “club- 
able” man, as Thackeray would have put it, and 
from one of the few accounts of his personality 
which have lately been printed it would appear 
that his eremitical life on his estate between the 
Solent and the New Forest was characterized by 
much that was not at all monastic or mystical. 
He busied himself with farming, improved his 
estate, built roads, planted trees, was a little of 
a sportsman, and, in the later years of his life 
particularly, he would come to town from time to 
time and share delightedly in all that was going 


on among artists, authors, and men of the world. 
It is a curious fact to learn that the author of 
“The Angel in the House ”—of which book, by 
the way, over a hundred thousand copies have 
been sold in England in the past ten years— 
was himself married three times. 


—Of Mr. Rudyard Kipling as a journalist 
we have the following description from one 
of the editors of “ The Civil and Military 
Gazette,” the journal with which Mr. Kipling 
was formerly connected : 


As a journalist, he was the man whom all 
editors seek and few find. He was a staff in 
himself. He distrusted his own powers, it is 
true; so much that to demand a leading article 
from him filled him with anguish. He said it 
was “above him,” and he scarcely wrote five in 
as many years. But for every other kind of work, 
from writing editorial “ notes” to putting side 
heads to paragraphs, or reporting a police-court 
case, he was as willing as he was gifted. To 
every grade of work he brought a brilliance of 
happy thought which placed his topic in its 
brightest light, a dead-sure aim with words which 
made his head-lines fit his matter with that com- 
plete aptness which satisfies the editorial heart ; 
a command of abrupt turns of expression which 
supplied humorous side headings to small para- 
graphs in such taking ways that the reader could 
not help but read; but, more than all, he exhib- 
ited a conscientious industry and an inexhaustible 
pluck in his work which made his friends many 
times fear that the quick wheels of his mind 
would one day whir and stop. 


Books Received 


For the week ending July 8 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
The Sacred Books of the East. The Zend-Avesta. Edi- 
ted by Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller. Translated b 

American Edition. Vol. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., aR YORK 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. Luke and St. Paul. 
Edited by G. Moulton. 2 Vols 50 cts. each. 

Jonson, Ben. ‘Timber,or Discoveries: Being Observa 
tions on Men and Manners. Edited by erect Gol- 
lancz. 50 cts. 

Tollemache, Lionel A., Hon., and others. Essays, Mock- 
Essays, ‘and Character Sketches. $1.75. 

Cole, Lawrence Thomas. The Basis of Early Christian 

heism. 50 cts. 

Washington, William Morrow. The Formal and Mate- 
rial Elements of Kant’s Ethics. cts. 

yo Adam LeRoy. Early American Philosophers. 


MSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Mackie, Bradford. Ye Lyttle te Maide. 
by E. W. D. Hamilton. 
LOVELL & CO., NEW Y 
Kate. Punctuation Practically Illustrated. 


OTTER & PUTNAM, NEW YORK 
Proctor, Mary. Stories of Starland. 50 = 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YO 


GEORGE H. RICHMOND & SON, NEW YOR 
Greenough, William Parker. Canadian Folk-Life and 
Folk- Lore. 
H. W. ROKKER CO. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Thayer, E. W., Rev. The Bl loody —e 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW 
| Whitcomb, The Works Vol. VILL. 
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International Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 

The fourteenth International Conference 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
now at work in forty-four nations, opened at 
Basel, Switzerland, July 6. Since the last 
meeting, in 1894, at London, the membership 
has increased eleven per cent., and now stands 
at half a million, of which 237,976 are 
credited to America. America is also to be 
credited with zeal for extension work; for 
instance, the Association buildings in Tokyo, 
Tien-Tsin, and Madras were given by Ameri- 


-cans, and those in Paris, Rome, and Calcutta 


were largely so given. The papers presented 
to the Conference are for the most part 
printed in English, French, and German. 
The American list is as follows: “ The Best 
Means of Reaching Railroad Men,” by C. J. 
Hicks, of New York, Railroad Secretary of 
the International Committee; “ Of Reaching 
Students,” by John R. Mott, College Secre- 
tary of the International Committee, New 
York, who recently made a two years’ tour 
of the educational institutions of the world ; 
“On the Present Standing of the American 
Associations,” by L. W. Messer, of Chicago; 
“On Bible Study,” by T. J. Wilkie, of To- 
ronto; “On the Growth and Progress of 
Association Work in America,” by R. C. 
Morse, of New York. Sir George Williams, 
of England, the founder of the Y. M. C. A., now 
nearly eighty years of age, was present, and 
his address at the opening of the Conference, 
upon the great development of Christian 
work by and for young men, was greeted 
with enthusiasm. The Conference was to 
close July 10. About seventeen hundred 
delegates were reckoned as in attendance. 


For Better Education at the South 

Hundreds of Virginia public-school teach- 
ers have been at Hampton Institute this 
month in a four weeks’ course including both 
normal and industrial departments of study. 
The July Negro Conference at Hampton 
(from the 20th to the 22d, this year) is a 
strong second to the February Conference at 
Tuskegee in emphasizing the cardinal idea of 
self-help and co-operation among the colored 
people in lines of educational, moral, and 
industrial advance, A notable event is the 


Conference of Northern and Southern teach- 
ers of whites and blacks at Capon Springs, 
West Virginia (June 29-July 3), upon the 
invitation of a Southern gentleman, Cap- 
tain W. H. Sales, to his hotel at that place, 
to discuss the problem of the better co-op- 
eration of whites and blacks, North and 
South, for the uplifting of the ignorant 
masses of the South. Bishop Dudley, of 
Kentucky, presided, and such men as General 
Eaton, late Commissioner of Education, 
General Morgan, late Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and the Rev. A. D. Mayo, partici- 
pated. The Conference has issued a mes- 
sage and appeal, which on one hand recog- 
nizes the generous contributions of the 
North, and the fact that eighty million dol- 
lars have been spent by the South for negro 
education. On the other hand, it deprecates 
the indiscriminate gifts bestowed on unde- 
serving or insignificant ‘nstitutions, and in- 
vokes National aid for the suppression of 
illiteracy in the South. 


The Bible Students’ Reading Guild 

President Harper, of Chicago, sends us 
an important announcement of a new series 
of reading courses in the Guild, to be con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, beginning October |, for ministers 
and professional Bible students only. The 
topics of the first eight courses now announced 
are: (1) The History and Literary Origin of 
the Pentateuch, (2) Old Testament Prophecy, 
(3) The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Psalter, (4) The Life of the Christ, (5) The 
Apostolic Age, (6) The Problems Connected 
with the Gospel of John, (7) Christianity and 
Social Problems, (8) The Preparation of Ser- 
mons. The Jnstitute undertakes to furnish 
each student with the necessary best books 
on easy conditions, each accqmpanied by a 
carefully prepared review. The student also 
becomes entitled by his membership fee to a 
free copy either of the « American Journal 
of Theology” or of the “ Biblical World,” 
besides special articles translated from foreign 
periodicals. To those desiring special direc- 
tion for an extended course of Biblical and 
theological reading all desirable counsel will 
be given. The books pertaining to the above 
eight courses will be loaned to applicants in 
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the order of registration. For registration 
blanks and preliminary announcements ad- 
dress “ The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago.” The more 
popular courses of the Guild are to be re- 
sumed as soon as some necessary books have 
been prepared. The helpfulness of the 
present offer to professional students is mani- 
fest without remark. 


Dr. Withrow Goes to Boston 

Conflicting reports were disposed of by 
Dr. Withrow’s resignation, June 26, of his 
pastorate in the Third Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago, and his announcement that he 
had accepted the call of a. Park Street 
Church in Boston. His decision is of happy 
consequence to that historic church, which, 
looking back on its former prosperity under 
his ministry before he left it for Chicago, has 
looked to him as the one man under whose 
wise leadership the difficulties which have 
seemed to threaten its extinction might be 
overcome. Dr. Withrow on his part returns 
to his former charge with a reputation justly 
enhanced by the leadership accorded to him 
in the Presbyterian Church, where he has 
effectively promoted the policy of peace for 
work. 


A Suggestion from a Missionary 

Few missionaries are doing a better work 
than the Rev. James D. Eaton, D.D., and 
Mrs. Eaton, of Chihuahua, Mexico. They 
find their position somewhat difficult because 
of the number of Spaniards and Spanish 
sympathizers in Mexico. Ina recent article 
in the “ Congregationalist” Dr. Eaton says 
that since the beginning of the trouble with 
Spain the supporters of their work have be- 
come fewer, and that they hear on all sides 
expressions of great disappointment at the 
course of the United States. The general 
feeling in Mexico seems to be that we have 
entered upon a period of conquest, and that 
it will be our purpose to follow “ the prece- 
dent of Texas.”” Dr. Eaton quotes a number 
of significant paragraphs showing the feeling 
of the Spanish sympathizers in Mexico. He 
says, “ None seem able to comprehend that 
a nation might make war unselfishly,” and 
adds the following wise words: “ It will be 
glorious if the event shall prove our Mexican 
neighbors to have been mistaken. It would 


be a magnificent answer to those criticisms 
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for the United States to do what has been 
proposed by some of its citizens, namely, to 
exert its influence in favor of having Cuba 
become a part of the Mexican Republic, 
which has maintained a stable government 
for twenty years. Such an arrangement would 
unite two similar and sympathetic peoples, 
and at the same time would bind still more 
closely together the sister republics that have 


_ of late been establishing so many means of 


communication across an almost invisible 
frontier line.” This suggestion of Dr. Eaton’s 
shows that some of our missionaries not only 
have the spirit of evangelists, but also the 
heads of statesmen. To say the least, his 
proposal is worthy of serious consideration. 


A Representative Church 

Churches in the newer parts of the country 
have large and imperious responsibilities 
resting upon them. They have to lead in all 
plans for civilization as well as evangeliza- 
tion. When the history of this Nation is 
written from the point of view of its interior 
ferces, a large place will be given to many 
churches and many men of whom the outside 
werld has known but little. We have been 
impressed with the truthfulness of these facts 
in reading the reports of the Plymouth 
Church at Seattle, Washington. With a 
humble beginning, this church has grown as 
the city has grown, until now it is one of the 
representative churches of the country. It 
possesses a noble edifice which cost well on 
toward one hundred thousand dollars, and, 
what is better, it is always full. In that city 
of young men it is said that it is no unusual 
sight to see five hundred men at the evening 
service. In all the reforms and other move- 
ments for the higher life of the Northwest, 
this church has been a conspicuous leader. 
It has had a series of earnest and noble 
pastors. The present minister is the Rev. 
W. H. G. Temple, who was the successor of 
such men as the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., and 
the Rev. R. R. Meredith in Boston, and his 
predecessor was Wallace Nutting, D.D., now 
of Providence, R.I. Mr. Temple is not only 
a preacher of remarkable earnestness and 
power, but a man who has exerted a noble 
and enduring influence on the social and 
municipal life of that growing city. Churches 
like this and pastors like this are the forces 
which have made the region around Puget 
Sound in the extreme Northwest a new New 
England. 
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Correspondence 


Our Indian Territory 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The recent act of Congress “ For the pro- 
tection of the people of the Indian Terrt- 
tory,” etc., may be summarized briefly as 
follows : 

I. It does not affect in any manner the 
political condition or government of the Ter- 
ritory. That has by previous legislation 
been substantially taken from the tribes or 
Nations, as they call themselves, and trans- 
ferred to the United States. By act of Con- 
gress taking effect January 1, 1898, all the 
laws of Arkansas applicable were extended 
over and put in force in the Territory upon 
all persons, without distinction of race; all 
judicial proceedings, were, both civil and 
criminal, in like manner, taken from the 
tribal courts and transferred to those of the 
United States, and all legislation by their coun- 
cils is to be submitted to the President for 
approval or disapproval before taking effect. 
This makes the United States responsible for 
the government of that Territory as effect- 
ively as, and in some respects more so than, 
an ordinary territorial government 

II. This act undertakes to accomplish the 
same thing, as far as possible, in respect to 
the property rights of the citizen Indians, 
the real owners, and those of a large number 
of white residents in the Territory. It may 
be divided under three general heads, the 
rest being principally detail methods of car- 
rying into effect these general provisions. 

It first provides for the allotment of the 
use of the land, excepting the minerals, coal, 
etc., in them, and town sites, etc., to all citi- 
zen Indians in portions of equal value. It 
provides for the operation of the coal and 
other minerals in the lands by lessees under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the sole benefit of the tribes. 

One of the most important of its provis- 
ions is that in respect to town sites. This 
is the first provision ever made by which 
a white resident—and there are between 
250,000 and 300,000 of them in the Terri- 
tory—can obtain title to a foot of land. 
It has been a very difficult task to provide 
for this anomalous condition of affairs in 
reference to the site of the many towns in the 
Territory, varying in size all the way from 
500 inhabitants up to 5,000, built by white 


residents upon land they do not owa, having 
no other title than a lease from some enter- 
prising Indian who has obtained from Indian 
lawmakers a supposed right to appropriate 
as much of the common land as he can sur- 
round with a barbed-wire fence before some 
other Indian has done it. The builders of 
these towns have been paying enormous rents 
to these lessors, who could not confer a parti- 
cle of title upon the white occupant, who has 
built large and costly buildings and made 
flourishing cities resting solely on this bot- 
tomless title. This act provides for the 
appraisement of the lots in these towns 
separate from the improvements, and then the 
improvements, and gives the occupant the 
privilege of paying the tribe, not his lessor, 
for adeed of the lot if he chooses; if not, his 
improvements are to be sold at auction to the 
highest bidder over the appraisal, who takes 
also the title tothe lot. There are many minor 
provisions necessary to carry into effect this 
general purpose, which can only be under- 
Stood by a reading of the entire text of the 
act. 

In order more effectually to put an end to 
the exclusive use by the few land-grabbers of 
nearly all the valuable land of the Territory, 
which belongs to them all, share and share 
alike, the act makes all such exclusive occu- 
pation by any one of more than his share a 
misdemeanor punishable by indictment, and 
the District Attorney is required to put him 
out. 

The act also requires the Commission to 
the Five Tribes to complete before allotment 
the roll of citizenship in all the tribes, and 
settle all questions of disputed citizenship. 

There is added a provision which may take 
the territory of Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
and also that of the Creeks, out of the opera- 
tion of this act so far as the allotment of 
their lands is concerned. It has been the 
endeavor from the beginning to bring about 
the allotment of their lands by agreement, if 
possible, rather than by statute, as is pro- 
vided in this act, thus avoiding all question 
as to the power to allot, which would be 
carried to the Supreme Court. This has 
been the effort of the Commission for nearly 
four years. They have not been wholly suc- 
cessful. Agreements were made by them 
with all the tribes except the Cherokees, who 
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have persistently refused to treat with the 
Commission on any terms. The Seminoles 
have recently ratified such an agreement, but 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws, who own 
their land together, and the Creeks, failed to 
ratify the agreements by a very small major- 
ity in each case. These agreements, with 
some modification, are re-submitted to those 
tribes. If they should bé ratified, then, so 
far as allotment is concerned, all the tribes 
except the Cherokees will have allotment by 
agreement, and the Cherokees will have it by 
statute. 

This act, together with the one in respec 
to their government which took effect last 
January, will together, as any one can see, 
work an entire change in the whole régime 
of the Territory. No doubt defects will be 
developed in application, but there can be no 
retreat from the position taken, and nothing 
remains but to perfect these measures and 
carry forward the great work thus begun. 

Henry L. DAWEs. 


A Wise Suggestion 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have been especially interested in the 
articles stating your opinions of our war 
with Spain. It seems to me that your posi- 
tion is the right one. 

I would like to hear what you think of the 
attempt which, evidently, will be made at the 
close of the war to increase the size of our 
regular army. Will it not be difficult to 
withstand such an effort? All of the army 
officers, with their political friends, could ex- 
ert an almost irresistible influence. Is there 
liable to be any need of a larger standing 
army than we had previous to the war, plus 
the troops needed in the Spanish islands, if 
we decide to keep them? An increase in the 
artillery, for coast defense, would be wise, 
but any other I doubt. The State Militia 
has proven deficient, except a few “crack 
companies.” But why not put it under Gov- 
_ ernment control? Make it compulsory to 
drill, under officers of the regular army, for 
two weeks every year at some State rendez- 
vous, and encourage company drills and tar- 
get practice during the rest of the year under 
their company officers. Keep them well 
equipped at all times, so that there will be 
no delay for uniforms, tents, and arms. 
Change their arms as often as there is an im- 
provement in the arming of European armies, 
So as not to have a repetition of troops being 
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armed with obsolete Springfields. 
shows the undesirable influence that the army 
can exert in political affairs, and Italy the 
crushing burdens imposed by being a strong 
military power. E. E. M. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? 15 seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming wll, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Will you please give an account of the separa- 
tion (Acts xv., 37-39) of Barnabas and Paul (the 
cause of it); also what was the belief of Barna- 
bas ? H. B 

So far as one can judge, the fundamental 
difficulty was probably a difference of opin- 
ion on the then vexed question of the relation 
of Gentile Christians to the law of Moses. 
On this point Barnabas (see Galatians ii., 13) 
does not seem to have shared Paul’s thor- 
oughgoing belief as to the freedom of the 
disciple of Christ from the Mosaic ordi- 
nances, 


The Y. P. S. C. E. of our church are going to 
establish a missionary library. Will you please 
assist us by suggesting a line of books that would 
be desirable and useful ? J. A. F. 

We are glad of the opportunity to state 
that the Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, 283 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
will be very happy to furnish the writer, and 
any others similarly inclined, with a list of 
the books most suitable for his laudable pur- 
pose. Address as above. 


Please give me the name of some good work 
on the second coming of Christ. Something 
advocating post-millennialism. E. M. D. 

“Beyond the Shadow” (T. Whittaker, 
New York). This, however, adopts a saner 
view than either post-millennialism or pre- 
millennialism. 


“]. H.,” whose inquiry for a book on the 
History and Doctrine of the Baptists we 
answered July 2, can obtain a pamphlet ac- 
count of the same by the late J. G. Williams, 
D.D., for 10 cents, by addressing Miss Eunice 
Williams, Allendale, S. C. 


I weuld like to say that if “N. B. H.” will 
send his or her address to the editors of The 
Outlook, I will be pleased to forward the leaflet 
containing the poem (with music) inquired about 
in The Outlook of June 25. L. B. 


For the Little People 
% 


The Realm of Pansyville 
By Arthur Macdonald Dole 
Down by an old arbor, a wee, dimpled maid 
Once founded a kingdom, and happily played 
That she was a queen and was ruling with 
skill 
A beautiful realm called Pansyville. 
Each morning she summoned her court in 
review, 
And did everything that a good queen should 
do, 
Most tenderly guarding her subjects until 
All worshiped the Queen of Pansyv'lle. 


Her royal Prime Minister, vested in buff, 

His small wizened countenance haughtily 
gruff, 

Stood by her Lord Mayor, in lavender frill, 

Upholding the pomp of Pansyville; 

Her ladies-in-waiting were gowned in soft 
white, 

And each one attended by noble or knight 

Robed richly in purple of velvety twill, 

Beloved by the Queen of Pansyville. 


The green-tinted dwellings on each tiny street 

Held fairest of vassals e’er ready to greet 

Their Queen when she passed ; always nod- 
ding good-will, 

These bright little wights of Pansyville. 

This liege-folk lived loyally true to the end, 

Courageously striving their realm to defend, 

And when King Frost’s bowmen shot arrows 
of chill, 

They fell for their Queen in Pansyville. 


The Adopted Chick 
By Clara J. Denton 

The Minorca rooster, the handsomest 
fowl in the poultry-yard, was sick, and it was 
whispered about among his friends and rela- 
tives that he was going to die. 

“ Yes,” said the white Leghorn hen, who 
had scratched her way through five or six 
summers, “he'll not be around here long, for 
I’ve noticed when fowls begin to hang their 
heads they soon slip away somehow and are 
seen no more.” 

However, the white Leghorn, although so 
very wise, had not yet learned that humans 
are not all alike, and, in spite of her long ex- 


perience, she was much surprised at the 
things that happened in the next few hours. 

In the first place, the sick Minorca was 
given his food in a separate dish, very tempt- 
ing food it appeared, too; then, next, the 
master took him up in his arms and carried 
him into the warm hen-house where the in- 
cubator and the brooder were kept. 

After that, when on warm days the door of 
the hen-house was open, the brood gazed 
through the wire netting at the forlorn-look- 
ing fowl lying on a bunch of straw near the 
lamp of the incubator. His once beautiful 
greenish-black feathers had lost their gloss, 
and his once gay scarlet comb and wattles 
hung limply about his head in pale pinkiness. 

The bantam rooster “ craw-crawed ” softly 
to himself as he moved along, followed by 
his troop of dainty little hens, and when he 
was well out of the Minorca’s sight, he gave 
a proud crow that stretched his handsome 
little throat to its utmost. 

“You see,” he said, flying on top of an 
overturned wash-tub, “ that is what happens 
to a bird that thinks too much of himself and 
gives himself airs,” and therewith he flapped 
his wings hard and gave three lusty crows. 

“But,” said the white Leghorn hen, “I 
can’t understand why our master doesn’t kill 
that miserable old Minorca.” 

“ Yes,” said the Plymouth Rock, “ I should 
think so too, for Tom, the house-cat, who 
understands the talk of humans so much 
better than we do, told me to-day there are 
one hundred Mirorca eggs in the incubator, 
and they are expected to hatch to-morrow.” 

“What in the world do they want of so 
many Minorcas?” said the buff Cochin; “ they 
are poor, delicate things at the best,” and 
she gave a sidelong peck at a spruce young 
Minorca hen who stood near listening to all 
the talk. 

The next day the house-cat went strolling 
around the poultry-yard, and as he went he 
whispered a strange piece of news through 
the wire fence: 

“ Out of the one hundred eggs put into the 
incubator only twelve chickens were hatched.” 

How the hens cackled and clucked and 
squawked over this terrible failure ! 

“ So much for this proud man, our master,” 
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said first one and then another; “ he thinks 
he and his incubator are of more consequence 
than all the hens in the poultry-yard put to- 
gether. Well, he deserves his great disap- 
pointment; and now we will see what his 
‘brooder’ will do for the little chicks, poor 
dears! never to be clucked to, never to be 
scratched for, in all their blessed lives !” 

As time went on the mild days became 
more frequent, and the flock often stood for 
many minutes at a time watching the little 
chicks running in and out of the brooder. 
Meanwhile the Minorca lay in the warmest 
corner of the hen-house on his clean patch of 
straw, but never even turned his head to look 
at his old comrades. 

“Just as good as dead,” whispered the 
bantam rooster one day, and this time he 
ventured to crow right in the doorway. 

But the sharp old white Leghorn hen had 
been looking very closely at the chicks pick- 
ing up food in the outer part of the brooder. 

“What has. become of the chicks?” she 
whispered to the bantam rooster. “Itseems 
to me that the flock is not nearly so large as 
it used to be.” . 

The bantam rooster perked his head on 
one side, and tried to look wise; but he 
hadn’t a good head for figures, so he said 
lightly : 

“ Oh, they are just the same, my dear Mrs. 
Leghorn—just the same, I assure you.” 

But the white Leghorn wasn’t satisfied, and 
she and the Plymouth Rock talked the matter 
over all the afternoon. 

Well indeed might they wonder, for some 
strange disease, which their owner did not 
understand, had carried the poor littlechicks 
off, until there were only four left in the 
brooder. 

But one mild March day the flock stood 
longer than usual staring through the wire 
netting, for there before them were two things 
which they could not well understand ; there 
was only one little lonesome chick feeding in 
the bsooder, and the Minorca rooster was up 
and walking about! 

While they all stood gazing in silent aston- 
ishment, “Shoo, shoo !” cried a voice behind 
them, and they scattered to a safe distance, 
where they could still watch their master’s 
movements. 

Pretty soon he came out of the hen-house, 
carrying on his right arm the Minorca rooster, 
and in his left hand the last lonesome little 
chick. He put the chicken down on the 
warm, soft earth, and he at once ran about 
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as happy and gay asa chicken could possibly 
be. The Minorca was carried to a fenced-in 
corner of the poultry-yard, and when the 
master had gone the flock hastened to look 
the matter up. They found the rooster pro- 
vided with food and water, and a fine shelter 
from the rain and the chilly night air. 

As the Minorca made no replies to the 
crowing of the bantam rooster, nor the cack- 
ling of the various hens, they soon all wan- 
dered off and left him to himself. 

By and by it began to rain hard and fast, 
and the little chicken who had been so happy 
ran “ yipping ” about in a very lonesome way. 
He tried to share the shelter of the larger 
fowls, but with many sharp pecks and much 


squawking they drove him off, the hen-house 


was Closed, and his master seemed to have for- 
gotten him, so there was nothing left for him 
but to run up and down the poultry-yard cry- 
ing with all his might. 

But in his wild running about he came 
near the fence that shut in the Minorca 
rooster, and his bright eyes at once spied a 
little hole in the wire netting; he quickly 
squeezed himself through the gap and ran to 
the Minorca’s comfortable shelter. 

A few minutes after the master of the poul- 
try-yard came wheeling home in great haste. 
He had remembered the baby chick. But as 
he failed to find him anywhere in the yard, he 
made up his mind that he must have gone off 
into some corner and died. 

“ Poor little thing ! the rain was too much 
for it,” he thought; “but I’ll look after the 
Minorca ; I don’t want to lose him.” 

When he came to the Minorca’s pen, lo! 
there was the good old fellow sitting flat on 
the ground, under his snug roof; and under 
his wing, safe and cozy, was the baby chick 
chirping away to itself softly and contentedly. 

After that the little chick slept under the 
Minorca’s wing through all the chilly nights, 
and ran to him also when the days were cold 
and damp. 

When the warm weather came, and the 
fowls were turned out to roam the meadows, 
these two kept constantly together ; the old 
rooster scratched for his adopted baby, called 
it when he found a choice morsel to eat, and 
fought for it like a good old motherly hen. 

Now, don’t you think that rooster was 
worth saving’? The whole family is ready to 
praise and pet the handsome fellow now, and 
however hungry they may become for chicken 
pie, you may rest assured the Minorca roost- 
er’s neck is safe. 


The Federation of Woman’s Clubs at 
Denver 
[From a Correspondent] 

Of the four biennial meetings of the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs, the fourth, recently 
held at Denver, marks progress in many 
directions. It accents no less one or two 
grave and increasing defects and limitations, 
comment upon which is made with a spirit of 
heartiest good will toward and faith in the 
organization and its future. The four meet- 
ings have each had a distinct result upon 
club work. The first, in Chicago in 1892, 
stood for organization, feeble before that 
time, and gave the keynote which has been 
struck at every point from Maine to Oregon. 
The second, at Philadelphia in 1894, meant 
the movement for State federation; that in 
Louisville, in 1896, the taking up of the cause 
of education everywhere and in all tts phases. 
The fourth in its announcement prophesied 
that its chief work would be co-ordination— 
“the raising of the standard of the average 
life, and the effort to bring into it, not any 
one thing, but all the things which go to 
make up well-being and harmony— in a word, 
to demonstrate the unity of life.” As an 
object-lesson in unity, after a good deal of 
argument pro and con, the Educational 
Association of Japan was admitted, and two 
very charming Japanese women were sent by 
the Japanése Government as_ delegates. 
They were there on the first blazing day, in 
their easy, soft-tinted, picturesque national 
costume; on the next and succeeding days, 
corseted, shoed, hatted, and gowned after 
the most approved French fashions, but to 
all appearance very miserable and no longer 
picturesque. Between these lines the watcher 
of movements in general, national or other- 
wise, will find food for reflection as to the 
bearing of Western thought and Western 
methods on the mind of the East. 

What have the thousand and more dele- 
gates, with other thousand of miscellaneous 
club women, taken from the well-managed 
and brilliant Convention? A stronger sense, 
it is said, of harmony of purpose, and a 
realization that the result of the Biennial 
has been distinctly a sociological one. Yet 
this is for the few rather than the many, 
as can easily be made evident. On the 


sociological day, Miss Clare de Grafenried 
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our expert in labor statistics concerning 
women and children, had the chair. Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Mrs. Alzina 
Stevens, late the admirable factory inspector of 
Illinois (turned out by a Governor who believes 
in child labor), and others nearly as notable, 
were the speakers. All could be heard, all 
had important things to say and said them 
well, but the theater gradually emptied, most 
of its occupants making their way toward the 
artsection. “Ido hope there will be some new 
notions about decoration,” one pilgrim was 
heard to say, but later on another summarized 
it as “ just the same old set of composition as 
usual; knew ’em by heart.”’ Miss Addams’s 
brilliant evening address on “The Spiritual 
Significance of the Labor Question,” given 
before a rather general audience, produced a 
marked effect, ending with the entreaty that 
the power of the Federation would direct 
itself to securing legislation against the em- 
ployment of children in factories. This, with 
a notable afternoon on Working-Girls’ Clubs, 
the Chairman a skilled leader, Mrs. Lyndon 
Evans, of Chicago, were the most important 
features of the Biennial. It had also papers 
on all topics in heaven and earth—musicals, 
receptions, teas, excursions—the week a 
whirlwind of activities. 

But at the Convention one woman, honored 
and beloved wherever her name and work 
are known, said some words which include, 
not only her own conviction, but that of 
many: “Among the really serious thinking 
women there is certainly a diminishing en- 
thusiasm. The Federation is doing much 
good work, but there is also a vast amount 
of perfunctory and untrained effort. One 
Federation member has made a long list of 
subjects with full bibliography, and announces 
that it is designed to make the work of ex. 
perts unnecessary or nearly so. There isa 
growing feeling that any club woman is quite 
competent to handle any subject; a growing 
indifference to the employment of experts in 
class work. ‘We Western women don’t 
want too much of anything at once,’ said 
one, and it is for this class that programmes 
are chiefly made. Again, the Biennial gave 
us the woman’s voice, chiefly inaudible—and 
why not, since she has not yet studied how 
to stand, how to breathe, how to train herself 
physically into the good speaking machine 
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